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"The earth is the Lord's and the fullness thereof .. ." 
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One Sunday Night 


THE OTHER Sunday evening my friend and 
I decided to attend the Negro church in our 
community. The service had started when 
we arrived. We were spotted, nevertheless, 
by one of the officials of the congregation. 

He greeted us with a cordial handshake, 
“We are pleased to have you with us. We 
welcome you in the name of Jesus.” Then 
the colored deacon turned and made his way 
to what must have been his accustomed 
place in the “Amen” corner. 

The Negro clergyman, well educated, went 
on with the service which was a bit informal. 
Our presence didn’t seem to bother anyone. 
My heart was filled that my friend and I 
could drop in this church and be made wel- 
come in the name of Jesus. 


My THOUGHT was interrupted when the 
congregation began singing an unannounced 
hymn, led by the pastor. My friend, look- 
ing for a hymnal and finding none, whis- 
pered, “They must sing their hymns from 
memory.” Apparently he was right. I just 
wished the singing at our own church that 
morning had been with as much feeling and 
devotion. 

The pastor arose for the message. “If the 
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Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed,” he began. I knew he had a right 
to talk about freedom, for his race was 
less than a hundred years from slavery. But 
he was talking about another freedom. 


“WHO IS FREE?” he asked. “Do you know 
who is the freest man in the world? Do you 
know who is the freest woman in the world? 
He who has the freedom of Christ. We are 
all in slavery until we are freed by Christ 
Jesus.” 

I wasn’t sure what else the Negro clergy- 
man told his “dear children,” as he fre- 
quently called his flock. But for me the day 
was complete. I had my sermon for the 
evening. 

After the service a number of the congre- 
gation greeted us in a friendly manner. As 
we drove away my friend had nothing to 
say for a few moments. Then his clear and 
sincere words broke the silence, “I was just 
thinking how different the reception would 
have been if several of them had come to our 
church.” 

I made no comment, but I was sorrowful 
we hadn’t done more to make this unique 
race more “free.” 

RoscoE BROWN FISHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Senate is neutral on parochial schools 

Protestants had been rumbling ever 
since midwinter about the danger of giv- 
ing U.S. money to help support parochial 
schools. Roman Catholics had engaged 
in an all-out drive to get federal support 
for their schools. Pressure from neither 
Protestants nor Roman Catholics made 
much impression on the U.S. Senate. 

The contest in the Senate was regard- 
ing the Thomas bill to authorize annual 
grants of $300 million from the federal 
treasury for education in the 48 states. 

Roman Catholics wanted the bill to 
specify that each state would be required 
to use part of its grant to provide free 
bus transportation, textbooks, and other 
services for parochial school pupils. Prot- 
estants wanted the bill to specify that 
federal aid could not be used to help 
parochial school pupils even in states 
which already give some of their own 
money for this purpose. 

This month Senator Brien McMahon 
of Connecticut presented an amendment 
to the Thomas bill which would have re- 
quired all states to provide bus transpor- 
tation for parochial school pupils. The 
Senate rejected this. Then the Senate re- 
jected an amendment by Senator Forrest 
C. Donnell of Missouri which would have 
prevented any state from using federal 
funds for bus rides for parochial school 
pupils. 

The Senate passed the Thomas bill 58 
to 15 on May 5. The battle of parochial- 
school aid now goes over to the House 
of Representatives. 


Let the states decide 

“TI can’t see why you're not in favor of 
fighting it out in the states,” Senator Rob- 
ert Taft told Roman Catholic educators 
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this month. He said the U.S. government 
shouldn’t try to settle the question of aid 
to parochial schools. 

The Senator explained to Roman Cath- 
olics at a meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education that some state consti- 
tutions prohibit spending public money 
to provide services to parochial schools. 
“We have to let each state determine the 
extent to which it can aid Catholic schools 
under its constitution.” 

Bills to provide free bus service for 
parochial-school pupils were defeated in 
the Iowa and Maine legislatures this year. 


Get aid in Belgium 

Subsidy for the University of Louvain, 
a Roman Catholic institution in Belgium, 
was approved by the government last 
month. Socialist members of the cabinet 
withdrew their sharp opposition. 

“Socialists want to retain their position 
in a future coalition government. National 
elections will take place in June,” reports 
Religious News Service. 

Roman Catholics were warned in mid- 
winter by the Belgian cardinal, Joseph 
Van Roey, that the government is at- 
tempting to get control of education. Pub- 
lic schools are being established in com- 
petition with church schools. Catholics 
must “stand as a bloc and weather the 
threatening storm” in the next election, 
said the Cardinal. 


Problem in Nebraska 

If the state normal schools in Nebraska 
get the right to grant all of the liberal- 
arts degrees to their graduates, the 
church-supported colleges may lose a lot 
of students. At present the normal schools 
give degrees only in teaching and school 
administration. 
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If Nebraska’s four teachers’ colleges 
can grant any of the liberal arts degrees, 
students may prefer to attend the state- 
subsidized schools where tuition is low. 

This month the Nebraska legislature 
voted 24 to 12 in favor of the degree- 
granting privileges on a first ballot. It 
began to look as though the bill would 
come to Governor Val Peterson for sig- 
nature. : 

The governor admitted that he is def- 
initely “caught in the middle.” His sister, 
Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, is on the staff 
of Midland, the Lutheran college in Ne- 
braska, and his niéce is a pupil there. He 
is himself a graduate of a teachers’ col- 
lege, and was once an instructor at the 
University of Nebraska which is also 
fighting the proposed law. 


Wagner keeps its president 

There had been great agitation on the 
campus of Wagner College, United Lu- 
theran school in New York City. News- 
papers announced on May 3 that its pres- 
ident, Dr. Walter C. Langsam, had been 
nominated for the presidency of Queens 
College, a city-owned school much larger 
than Wagner. 

Queens College got into the news in 
February when it seemed likely that Dr. 
Bryn J. Hovde of the New School for 
Social Research would be elected pres- 
ident. Mayor William O’Dwyer stepped 
in to tell New York’s Board of Higher 
Education not to “stuff’ Dr. Hovde 
“down the throats of the people of 
Queens.” It was evidently a case of Prot- 
estant-Catholic tension. Dr. Hovde is a 
prominent Lutheran. 

This time Mayor O’Dwyer had no 
cause for worry. Dr. Langsam announced 
promptly that he was not leaving Wagner. 
“There is opportunity for service at both 
institutions,” he said. “The opportunity 
offered at Wagner naturally lies closer to 
my heart.” 
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Home mission record broken 

More new congregations were organ- 
ized in the United Lutheran Church from 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 28 than in any previous 
four-month period. Six came into exist- 
ence in April, and six in the preceding 
three months. 

The new churches are: 
St. Andrew's, New Bern, N. C., Jan. 9 
Advent, Spindale, N. C., Feb. | 
Good Shepherd, Roosevelt, L. |., N. Y., Feb. 23 
St. Paul's, Regina, Saskatchewan, Mar. 9 
St. Stephen's, Kitchener, Ontario, Mar. 20 
Good Shepherd, Minneapolis, Mar. 20 
Redemption, Milwaukee, Apr. !0 
Our Saviour, Alhambra, Calif., Apr. 10 
Trinity, Manhattan Beach, Calif., Apr. 10 
Holy Trinity, Mansfield, Ohio, Apr. 10 
St. Mark's, San Fernando, Calif., Apr. 24 
St. John's, Hatboro, Pa., Apr. 24 


Eleven more mission fields are on the 
prospect list, reports Dr. R. H. Gerber- 
ding, executive secretary of the ULC 
Board of American Missions. Congrega- 
tions may be established this year at Ash- 
land and Redding, California . . . Hawaii 
... Portland, Oregon . . . Tanner Lake, 
Minnesota . . . and two in the Pittsburgh 
area. 

Thirty or 40 new congregations could 
be organized by United Lutherans every 
year in the United States and Canada, 
home mission executives believe. Prac- 
tically all of them would grow into sub- 
stantial, self-supporting congregations 
within 10 or 15 years. 

The problems are: not enough min- 
isters to take care of this many new 
churches . . . not enough money in the 
Board’s treasury to help finance the in- 
itial expenses. 


Music critic goes to church 

Redeemer Church in Toronto is a 
young ULC mission congregation. Its 
building on the edge of High Park is new. 
It has 14 in its choir. The pastor’s wife, 
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Mrs. Henry W. Opperman, is organist 
and choir-leader. 

On Easter a music critic of the Toronto 
Evening Telegram wandered in. ‘The 
Lutheran service made a sharp impression 
on him. “The entire congregation might 
be a choral society for timing and ex- 
pressiveness of their song,” he wrote. 
“Introits and choral responses, glorias and 
amens, are to the stranger beautifully dis- 
persed.” 

After the Epistle for example, wrote 
the critic, “everyone joins in singing the 
threefold Hallelujah of Palestrina.” The 
Offertory “from Freylinghausen” inter- 
ested the critic too. He spoke well of the 
singing of hymns and anthems. “Singing 
is clear and light as the sunshine that 
floods the crowded church.” 


Methodist engineering 

A Chicago firm of management en- 
gineers, George Fry and Associates, is 
looking over the Methodist Church. It is 
figuring on ways of streamlining the pro- 
grams and policies of the church’s boards, 
commissions, and agencies. The purpose 
is to point out duplication of effort, over- 
lapping, and to effect economies. 

One problem of the Methodist Church, 
the engineers think, is that it has no cen- 
tral headquarters. Board offices are scat- 
tered in New York, Chicago, Nashville, 
Washington, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Louisville. ; 

Engineering survey of Methodism is 
ander supervision of a 26-member com- 
mission which will report to the church’s 
general conference in 1952. 


More salary for pastors 

At congregational meetings in mid- 
winter, salary increases for pastors had 
been voted in a majority of United Lu- 
theran congregations. Church people 
were trying to help their ministers keep 
up with postwar living costs. 
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Accurate information was available — 
regarding only 2,210 pastors—68 per cent 
of the total number. These are active en- 
rollees in the ULC contributory pension — 
plan. These pastors had received an aver- 
age salary increase of $230 apiece since 
Oct. 1, 1948. The information was given 
by Dr. Thomas L. Cline at a meeting of 
the ULC Board of Pensions on May 6. 

Average salary of the 2,210 pastors was 
$2,904.71 on Apr. 30. In addition, 82 
per cent of these pastors have rent-free 
parsonages. Pastors and their families 
were still a bit below the U.S. average in- 
come of all families, and much below the 
average for other professional people and 
skilled labor. 

The big problem of the ministerial pay- 
roll is that more than 1,000 pastors re- 
ceive considerably less than the average 
salary. Sixteen pastors reported salaries 
under $1,000 a year. An additional 104 
get less than $1,800. More than 1,000 
pastors get from $1,800 to $3,000—(428 
receive $1,800 to $2,395, 662 receive 
$2,400 to $3,000). 

Pension Board figures last month 
showed 626 pastors receiving from $3,000 
to $3,995, 182 from $4,000 to $4,995, 
58 from $5,000 to $5,995, and 23 above 
$6,000. 


Sunday Vespers again 

“Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Robert D. 
Hershey ...” In well-cutivated tone of 
voice the ABC announcer would thus in- 
troduce the speaker at “Sunday Vespers” 
—1:30 p.M. (EDT) on June 5. It would 
be the first in the 19th annual series of 
continent-wide summer broadcasts by a 
prominent Lutheran pastor. 

Last year 78 American Broadcasting 
Company stations carried the Sunday af- 
ternoon program from June through Sep- 
tember. Dr. Hershey, pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia, gave the half-hour broadcasts 
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Dr. RoBERT D. HERSHEY 
... You can write for his sermons 


three months last summer. This year he 
is scheduled for the full four-month 
period. 

This year, as usual, the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee (297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City) is appealing for 
contributions to pay program expenses 
for Sunday Vespers. The radio time is a 
gift from ABC. Expenses for music, dis- 
tributing printed copies of the Hershey 
sermons, and incidental costs will total 
$8,200 in the 18-week period. 

In 16 years the Sunday Vesper sermons 
have been mailed to those, requesting 
them, 469,400 copies have been sent out. 


Five are excellent 

Protestants had voted last month on 
the radio programs they thought squared 
up best with their ideas of right and 
wrong. The poll was made by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 

Top five radio shows were: “The Ad- 
ventures of Ozzie and Harriet,” “The 
Aldrich Family,” “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told,” “One Man’s Family,” ‘“Pep- 
per Young’s Family.” 
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Respect for religion, for courtship and 
marriage, absence of racial or creedal 
prejudice, and Christian moral tone were 
said to be characteristic of these radio 


programs. 


More free speech 

In California Mr. Robert H. Scott had 
wanted to make a second radio attack 
against belief in God. Station KSFO of 
San Francisco wouldn’t give him time on 
the air. 

The U.S. Federal Communications 
Commission had gone into the subject 
of free speech for atheists in a ruling pub- 
lished in 1946. “Freedom of religious be- 
lief necessarily carries with it freedom to 
disbelieve,” the Commission said. “Free- 
dom of speech means freedom to express 
disbeliefs as well as beliefs...” 

In response to the Commission’s opin- 
ion, Station KSFO granted Mr. Scott a 
half-hour for a broadcast entitled “An 
Atheist Speaks.” Last November he was 
refused a second broadcast period. He 
has appealed to the FCC to cut off broad- 
casting rights of KSFO. 

Representatives of the Universalist 
Church are planning an appeal to the 
FCC, it was reported last month, because 
a Universalist pastor was not permitted 
to broadcast a sermon entitled: “Is Jesus 
Risen?” Station WLAW of Lawrence, 
Mass., decided the pastor’s script was not 
“in the public interest.” 

The Universalist clergyman, the Rev. 
Kenneth L. Patton of Boston, questioned 
the physical resurrection of Christ. Most 
Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy- 
men who were requested to read his script 
agreed that it should not be broadcast. 
“If the practice started in this case is 
made standard, all radio outlets will be 
denied to any except those who express 
traditional Protestant or Catholic opin- 
ions,” said the Universalists. 


Want Protestant newspaper 

A weekly newspaper for U.S. Prot- 
estants was in the blueprint stage last 
week. Two hundred church leaders had 
been called to a meeting in Kansas City. 
The paper would be pro-Protestant, not 
anti-Catholic, said its promoters. 

A survey of operating costs had been 
made by members of the staff of Time 
and Life. Mr. Henry Luce, editor of these 
magazines and the son of a Presbyterian 
minister, has expressed interest in creat- 
ing such a paper. 

The new paper would begin by buying 
out the Protestant Voice, a bi-weekly jour- 
nal published in Fort Wayne, Ind. Head- 
quarters would be moved to New York 
City. 

Among members of the committee con- 
sidering the project are Dr. Samuel M. 
Cavert of the Federal Council of 
Churches, Dr. Henry Smith Leiper of the 
World Council staff, Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton of the ULC. 


More "religious" books 

“Religious books, particularly books of 
special interest to Catholic readers, have 
been selling unusually well ever since the 
first of the year,” said Publishers’ Weekly 
last month. It wasn’t only sure-fire best 
sellers by Lloyd Douglas that were mov- 
ing across bookstore counters in quantity. 

Seven Storey Mountain and You Can 
Change the World were two books of Ro- 
man Catholic origin that made best-seller 
lists. The first is the story of a young man 
who decided to enter a Trappist mon- 
astery. Thomas Merton, the author, has 
followed it up with Seeds of Contempla- 
tion, which is doing very well in sales. 

You Can Change the World by James 
Keller describes the teachings of a new 
and rapidly growing Catholic organiza- 
tion called the Christophers. Last month 
the Christophers gave a Protestant their 
1949 $15,000 first prize for a wartime 


novel entitled Call It Treason. The con- 
test attracted 2,432 manuscripts. 

This month the Westminster Press 
(Presbyterian) awarded a $7,500 prize to — 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson (Methodist min- — 
ister’s wife) for a novel about the early 
life of Moses, Prince of Egypt, to be pub- 
lished in October. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press (Metho- 
dist) announced last month a 10 per cent 
gain in sale of commentaries and con- 
cordances and a 5 per cent increase in 
devotional-inspirational books. “More 
stores are handling religious books, and 
more buyers are taking religious books 
seriously,” explained Joseph Pilkington of 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


Old book in demand 

One book that was certainly not writ- 
ten yesterday would probably bring a 
high price. It was a manuscript copy of 
the book of Isaiah, discovered by wan- 
dering Bedouins in a cave near the north- 
ern shore of the Dead Sea in 1947. The 
book would probably be. offered for sale 
to some American university. It may be 
worth a million dollars. 

Dr. Simha Assaf, rector of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, said nobody had 
a right to remove the manuscript from 
Palestine. The scrolls were found in 
Israel. The Archbishop Athanasius of 
the Syrian Orthodox Church who brought 
them to America said he had permission 
from the Transjordan government. 

Until 1947 nobody knew of the ex- 
istence of any books of the Old Testa- 
ment in Hebrew which were older than 
about the tenth century a.D. Many schol- 
ars claim the newly discovered scrolls 
date from the first century B.c. Prof. 
Solomon Zeitlin of a prominent Jewish 
school, Dropsie College in Philadelphia, 
says the scrolls are a hoax, and that they 
date from the Middle Ages instead of the 
time before Christ. 
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A CuurcH Is. DEDICATED IN FRANCE 
Lutherans gather at Fontainbleau to consecrate the new St. Thomas Chapel. Postwar 
immigration to France is bringing in a number of Lutherans. Churches are needed 


Pastor Boury ConDUCTS DEDICATION SERVICE 
The Rev. Henri Boury returned to his old post as bishop of the Synod of Paris after the 
death of the Rev. Frank Wheatcroft. The Rev. Etienne Meyer is now his successor 
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World News Notes 


No gold standard ahead 

RETURN OF A GOLD standard may as 
well be abandoned as a possibility for 
currency stabilization. Even as a tradi- 
tional measure of money value, gold has 
lost its significance, for U.S. money is 
issued in large quantities which bear no 
assurance of redemption in hard coin. 

The country has recently been re- 
minded that, since Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, the value of all the gold 
mined in the world amounts in today’s 
dollar value to no more than $40 billion, 
while in the financial year beginning next 
July the U.S. government proposes to 
spend nearly $50 billion. At present the 
value of all the world’s coined gold and 
the bullion set aside for that purpose 
amounts to $38 billion of which the U.S. 
holds $24 billion and is set to spend twice 
that amount of money in one year. 


High taxes 

You May be a little envious when you 
read that Argentines are gorging on beef- 
steaks bought for 35 cents a pound. This 
delightful exercise is encouraged as a pa- 
triotic duty, an idea that is enforced by 
Argentina’s growing difficulty of disposing 
of meat surplus by reason of too-high 
prices for the export market. 

But there are other things not so pleas- 
ant to the public’s pocketbook in Argen- 
tina. The grocer has to pay 26 different 
kinds of taxes to the government, and 
other storekeepers suffer the same fate. 
That happened because Peron and his col- 
leagues act on the theory that prosperity 
can be made permanent if they “tax and 
tax, spend and spend, elect and elect.” 

The Argentine citizen must declare 
each year his total property, capital, 
goods, debts as well as credits, bank bal- 
ances, and even the last coin in his every- 
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day wallet. Taxes reach everywhere, 
down to taxing, as in Miramar, each door 
and window in a private home. 


Wrong guess 

THE PRESENT silence of General 
Charles De Gaulle is due to the fact that 
he followed a will-o’-the-wisp and landed 
in a marsh. 1) He had counted on the 
bankruptcy of the French political parties. 
Then one rose to stability and power 
enough to enlist other parties in its pro- 
gram. 2) He depended on the fear of 
communism and its threats to drive the 
people his way, and to support his claims, 
and the people discomfited the Com- 
munists. 3) He thought the international 
political tendencies would make the west- 
ern powers, particularly Britain and the 
U.S., anxious for his strong rightest pol- 
icy to rule afflicted France, and then the 
turn in French political affairs removed 
the threat in the international field, and 
they felt free to ignore’ him. So he is 
shopping for another slogan while France 
goes her way without his leadership. 


River water 

STRANGE AS IT may seem, after all its 
floods and snows, the West is developing 
a widespread and bitter war for water. 
At present it rages over the Colorado 
River and the distribution of its waters. 
But the conflict is destined to spread until 
it has involved other rivers—the Colum- 
bia, Missouri, St. Lawrence, Tennessee. 

On how their waters are conserved, 
whither they will be directed, how they 
will be apportioned, depends the growth 
or starvation of various regions, their 
development industrially, their fertility 
agriculturally, their contribution to light, 
heat and power for the resident people. 
Whole states are concerned. 

The waters of the upper Colorado basin 
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~ are a serious concern for Colorado, New 


Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, to which 
are assigned yearly 326.7 billion cubic 
feet of water; Nevada gets 13 billion cubic 
feet, and, by treaty of 1945, Mexico is 
entitled to 65 billion cubic feet. 

The calculated remainder—366.7 bil- 
lion cubic feet—stages the problem; there 


is not enough to give Arizona and Cali- 
| fornia all they want for expected future 


development, though none of them is 
using now all it could have. It is the fu- 
ture that is directing the present battle 
and the strategy for the years to come. 
That is true of the other rivers also that 
will be lined up in debates of Congress 
and platforms of election campaigns. 


Italy is indignant 

SAN Marino, the self-styled “oldest re- 
public in the world,” has presumably 
fallen into bad company. Founded in the 
fourth century by Marinus, a Christian 
refugee from persecution, it managed to 
maintain its humble existence until the 
present by various compromises, lastly 


’ with the surrounding Italian state which 


formally conserves its independence. 
These arrangements, Italy now indig- 
nantly charges, are not being honored. 

Under a Red-dominated regime San 
Marino has evaded paying its promised 
taxes to Italy; has double-crossed the re- 
ligious statutes in the matter of granting 
uncanonical divorces, and has otherwise 
violated the agreements by which Italy 
has been making annual grants in support 
of the San Marino government. 


Concern about Communists 

THE PROPOSED visit of Brazil’s Pres- 
ident Dutra to the U.S. this month—a 
courtesy call in return for President Tru- 


|, .man’s visit in 1947—has started rumors 
flying. Some think it the popular “gimme” 


type which fixes its attention on Uncle 
Sam’s pocketbook. But it is reliably re- 
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ported that Dutra is uncomfortable over 
the lack of concern of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State with respect to Communism 
in China and the rest of Asia. 

For Dutra has a Communist problem 
of his own in Brazil, a problem that is 
further aggravated by the fact that his 
predecessor in office, Vargas, is playing 
with the Reds to get himself back into 
power. Now he wants to know what the 
U.S. administration would countenance 
in any action he would take to dispose of 
his Red problem. 

Without interference he feels the Bra- 
zilian Red movement could be crushed, 
though he would not be gentle about it. 
But he remembers that during the war the 
U.S. State Department forced the Latin 
American republics to recognize Russia. 
And now he fears other interference, if 
the present U.S. attitude of indifference 
elsewhere which emboldens the Brazilian 
Communists should continue, and mani- 
fest itself toward Brazil’s government in 
crippling restrictions or admonitions. 
Dutra wants to know. 


Here and there 

ABDULLAH, King of Transjordan, which 
owes its existence to British favor and 
support, is so anxious to be admitted into 
the UN that he has been cultivating the 
other side. For Russian support he is 
willing to arrange a treaty that would be 
advantageous to Russia. . . . IN Russia 
even the circus submits to ideological 
correctness. Yuri Duroff’s animals re- 
cently were caused to put on an.act, un- 
der inspection of Moscow officials, 
clothed to caricature the Soviet’s pet in- 
ternational opponents. . . . BECAUSE of 
union protective rules for workmen with 
seniority rights, the younger men are the 
first to be laid off in the current recession 
of the labor market. If eventually dis- 
charged, older workers will be first to be 
rehired. ~—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


ONE OF THE HOTTEST issues on Capitol 
Hill is that of health insurance. Brought 
to a focus by President Truman’s special 
message, it has become a center of Con- 
gressional controversy. It is generally 
conceded to have littie chance of passage 
this year, but is likely to loom large in 
1950. 

Less highly publicized but just as im- 
portant are the other parts of the Pres- 
ident’s program of health legislation, and 
other bills which are offered as alter- 
natives to the administration bill. 


Thomas-Murray Bill 

THE BILL to implement .the President’s 
proposals (S.1679) was introduced by 
Senator Thomas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
Senator Murray, chairman of the Health 
Subcommittee. Its main feature is com- 
pulsory health insurance, but it has a 
number of other important provisions. 

It calls for prepaid insurance to take 
care of the cost of all medical, surgical, 
dental, and hospital service for those who 
are covered by the new plan. This would 
apply to all who are under Social Se- 
curity, and those who are self-employed; 
other categories might be added later. The 
costs would be met by a 3 per cent pay- 
roll tax on the first $4,800, to be divided 
equally between employer and employee. 

Safeguards written into the bill include: 
free choice of doctor or dentist by the 
patient; right of doctor, dentist, or hos- 
pital to accept or reject patients; choice by 
doctor of payment by scale of fees, a def- 
inite amount per patient, or straight sal- 
ary; and administration by the states. 


The Rev. Mr. Van Deusen is the Washington 
representative of the Department of Public Re- 
lations, National Lutheran Council. 
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HEALTH LEGISLATION 


Bitter controversy, both in and out of 
Congress, has been aroused by this sec- 
tion of the bill. Proponents claim that 
it will provide medical care to those wno 
cannot now afford it, and will raise the 
standards of medical practice. Opponents 
claim that it will penalize individual in- 
itiative, and will lower the quality of 
service. The basic question under debate 
is how far the federal government should 
go in accepting responsibility for the wel- 
fare of its citizens. 

Other parts of the bill provide for: fed- 
eral grants to states for expansion of exist- 
ing medical schools and construction of 
new ones; scholarships for medical stu- 
dents; research in polio, diabetes, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, etc.; hospital construction; 
medical service for rural areas; expansion 
of state and local public health services; 
and research in child health. 


Hill and Taft Bills 

Many wWHo oppose the full administra- 
tion program are supporting one or more 
other bills as substitutes. The Hill Bill 
(S.1456) is called the “Voluntary Health 
Insurance Act.” It encourages voluntary 
enrollment in private prepayment health 
and hospitalization plans, and provides 
for government payment of the fees in 
such plans for those who cannot afford 
them. It authorizes grants to the states 
for the strengthening and co-ordination 
of existing health resources. 

The Taft Bill (S.1581) provides for 
the payment of medical and hospital ex- 
penses by the states, with federal subsidy, 
for those who cannot afford them. It has 
various other provisions, including school 
health services, and expansion of local 
public health programs. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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| Education Year Plans are Explained in Kentucky 


By ROGER G. IMHOFF 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod adopts quota for Christian 


Higher Education Year Appeal. Dr. Tulloss explains plan 


AN EVERY-MEMBER Visit on behalf of 
the Christian Higher Education Year ap- 
peal will be recommended in every con- 
gregation, said Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss. 
He addressed the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod at its convention Apr. 26-27. 

The CHEY campaign, aimed at securing 
$6 million for United Lutheran colleges 
and seminaries, will begin on Jan. 1. 
Appointment of a director for the CHEY 
appeal will be announced next week. 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, hold- 
ing its annual sessions in First Church, 
Louisville, voted approval of its assigned 
campaign goal of $31,000 ($24,000 for 
Wittenberg College, $4,000 for Hamma 
Divinity School, and $3,000 for the Spe- 
cial Aid fund). It also decided to ask its 
congregations in 1950 for an additional 
$17,000 for Wittenberg debt reduction. 


SyNnopD PRESIDENT Dr. Arthur Huffman, 
also pastor of First Church, opened the 
session, keynoted the spirit of the two- 
day meeting with a challenge from the 
Easter season story of the Emmaus road 
—the “neglected” Easter story. “Without 
the cross we cannot. catch men, for the 
cross is like the barb on the fishhook,” 
said President Huffman. Concerning 
preaching he admonished, “Our love is 
shallow unless the cross is held high in 
every sermon.” 

Two new congregations and one new 
pastor were admitted to synod. The Rey. 
John Evans comes to Christ Church, Jef- 


_ fersontown. He had been assistant pastor 


at First Church, Springfield, Ohio. Two 
congregations with the same name—Faith 
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Church from Erlanger and Lexington, 
Ky., were accepted. Pastors are the Rev. 
Glenn Boliek and the Rev. Edwin Detmer. 

Fifteen pastors and 163 laymen par- 
ticipated in the March Visitation Evan- 
gelism program in synod according to an 
announcement by Pastor Roy Setzer, So- 
cial Missions chairman. 

Statistician Nellis Kraft reported an in- 
crease of 220 communing members and 
45 catechumens in 1948 over 1947, but a 
loss of 23 in youth societies. 


BECAUSE THERE ARE SO many financial 
appeals in the spring of the vear, it was 
voted to move the annual offering for the 
Louisville Lutheran Home from Mother’s 
Day to some Sunday in October starting 
in 1950, as suggested by Pastor G. D. 
Busch of the Stewardship Committee. The 
committee’s proposal to change the basis 
of levying. apportionment from com- 
muning to a formula which would in- 
clude confirmed members was recom- 
mitted. Merits of the plan may be re- 
vealed by next synod-time. 

Nearly one half, about 17,000, new 
neighbors have been assured so far on 
the Lutheran goal of 36,000, was the re- 
port of Miss Cordelia Cox, New York, 
secretary for the DP resettlement program 
of the National Lutheran Council. Miss 
Cox also announced that there were sev- 
eral thousand applications for the 500 
orphans who are available for placement 
by the Lutheran church. The very few 
problems that have occurred relating to 
DPs have arisen because some people 
with certain skills have been placed in 
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jobs strange to them. This matter is be- 
ing carefully studied. Appeals are going 
out for more assurances. Most success- 
ful, Miss Cox reports, have been the “con- 
gregation sponsored” assurances. 


SYNOD’s INSTITUTIONS were represented 
as growing financially and spiritually. 
Dean E. E. Flack reported for Hamma 
Divinity School, which now offers clin- 
ical experience with the Springfield Inner 
Mission. Wittenberg College has added 
new courses in Bible and Religion, said 
President Tulloss. The Lutheran Home 
for the Aged has passed its six-year goal 
of $100,000 endowment, reported Pres- 
ident Leslie Eggers and Treasurer George 
Dengler. A report of progress at the 
Oesterlen Children’s Home was made by 
the Rev. John Warnes, Springfield, O. 

Considerable newspaper publicity was 
given to the report on ULCA activities 
which was given by the Maryland Synod 
president, the Rev. J. Frank Fife, Balti- 
more. He reminded delegates that a stew- 
ardship report from the Laymen’s Move- 
ment says that our people give only about 
1 per cent of their income to the church. 
On Evangelism he observed that the con- 
gregations which co-operated the least 
sometimes needed it the most. 

Chaplain for synod was Pastor Emmett 
Schmidt, Bethany Church, Louisville, 


whose devotions emphasized the fact that 
Christ has chosen us in his great plan of 
the Christian life. 


OFFICERS FOR THE next year are: Pres- 
ident Arthur M. Huffman, finishing a two- 
year term; vice-president, Pastor Day B. 
Werts, Newport; secretary, Pastor Charles 
Strubel, Louisville; treasurer, Philip Haag, 
Jeffersontown; statistical secretary, Nellis 
Kraft, Louisville. Clerical and lay mem- 
bers of the executive committee are Pas- 
tor John Keister and Burgess Smith, both 
of Nashville. 

Banquet speaker for the annual Broth- 
erhood convention, which preceded 
synod, was ULCA representative, the 
Rev. Dr. Fife. “It is man’s business to 
recognize that God is the source of all 
power,” said Dr. Fife in calling all man- 
power into action for the Lord. 

Other speakers were Frank Richter- 
kessing, Louisville, who urged a spirit of 
“self.denial, self-commitment, and self- 
control” for all men of God, and Judge 
Lawrence Speckman who pointed out the 
advances made toward Lutheran unity in 
recent years. 

Burgess Smith, Nashville, succeeds 
Harlan Newkirk as Brotherhood pres- 
ident. Other officers include Jesse Brown- 
ing, Covington; Albert Feldkircher, Nash- 
ville; and George Dunaway, Louisville. 


Nebraska Synod Endorses $92,000 CHEY Goal 


By PAUL WIEGMAN 


"Statistics and sums" are a heavy burden, says President Schuldt 


THE MOST IMPORTANT matter before 
the convention of the Synod of Nebraska, 
held in Christ Church, Davenport, Nebr., 
April 25-27, was the Christian Higher 
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Education Year Appeal. Synod whole- 
heartedly approved the goals set— 
$92,000 total assignment, and allocations 
$10,500 to Western Theological Seminary 


The Lutheran 


(to become Central Theological Semi- 
"nary, June 1, 1949), $77,700 to Midland 


College, and $3,800 to Special Aid. 

Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, official 
representative of the ULCA, presented 
the cHEY (Christian Higher Education 
Year) program. He thrust home the fact 
that the need is immediate and urgent. 
“The time is now! We have to face this 
today—not next year. We are in CHEY! 

“We have had a great external unity in 
the ULCA the last 30 years. This CHEY 
can be a great internal unity,” said Dr. 
Stoughton. “Can we put our whole life 
into it? If this be God’s work, of course 
it can be done. It starts cold, but it can 
and must be done. . . . CHEY is an in- 
vestment in young men and young women 
for the future. . . . Don’t write off what 
will mean new power for our colleges, 
seminaries, synods, and nation.” 


IN HIS REPORT to synod, President T. 
J. C. Schuldt said, “The work of the 
church in our day has seemed to require 
a flurry of varied activities. Demands 
made by attention to detail in method and 
organization threaten to become all-ab- 
sorbing in time and energy. Joy and sat- 
isfaction of soul-caring effort through 
pastoral ministration and the fellowship 
of congregational activity become but as 
the intermittent, refreshing experience of 
clear sky and bright sunshine which ap- 
pear momentarily through breaks in an 
almost constant and dense haze. 

“The emphasis upon statistics and 
sums, resulting in criticism or praise, has 
often failed to take into account the in- 
tangible fruits of soul-care. These fruits 
cannot easily be measured or expressed in 
Statistics and sums, yet they also sym- 
bolize devotion to duty, relentless effort 


- and expending of energy as well as skill 


in leadership. 
“Amid the flurry of activity within the 
church we will do well to be alert in plac- 
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ing first things first: the Word and the 
Sacraments, to honor and esteem the 
pastoral office, to consider the sacredness 
of the Call, to recognize faithful pastoral 
effort for what it is, to consider how great 
a blessing is the Church; to rejoice in 
serving the Lord.” 

Treasurer F. E. Wood’s annual exhibit 
showed 111 per cent paid on apportioned 
benevolences—the highest record of any 
year of synod. Twenty-one churches did 
not reach 100 per cent; 20 churches paid 
200 per cent or above, and 16 churches 
paid 100 to 200 per cent. Contributions 
for Lutheran World Action are coming 
in nicely,” according to Mr. Wood. 

The project of acquiring a camp was 
turned over to the men of the synod. 

President Schuldt was granted $1,200 
toward the purchase of a new automobile 
and $50 a month for “synod headquar- 
ters” rent. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE was placed upon the 
synodical apportionment for the coming 
year in the amount of $1.20 and the Cen- 
tral Lutheran Seminary in the amount 
of 35 cents per communing member. 

The Board of the Midland Assembly 
will be asked to consider offering a credit 
course under direction of an expert in 
church music. Purpose is to acquaint or- 
ganists and church choir directors of Ne- 
braska Synod churches with the Lutheran 
liturgy, chorales, other church music, and 
to provide them opportunity for special 
training as organists and choir directors. 

Membership in the Lutheran Welfare 
Council of Nebraska was approved, with 
the condition that “we give $1,600 to 
Family and Child Care and $1,000 to 
Institutional Chaplaincy provided we re- 
ceive adequate results.” 

The “versatility, freshness, and con- 
secration” of Dr. Stoughton were evident 
in his addresses to synod and as he 
mingled among the delegates. He ex- 
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pressed his amazement how the Nebraska 
Synod could operate without by-laws and 
do all right without them. Synod is oper- 
ating under the new constitution adopted 
in 1948 and by-laws are still pending. 


Dr. STOUGHTON wished it understood 
that the ULCA is not “a group of brass 
hats in New York,” nor “roller chair ex- 
perts.” 

“T come,” he said, “as a steward re- 
porting to you on our stewardship.” He 
presented his report on the work of the 
whole church under the theme, “Power.” 
The ULCA is moving under power, but 
not fast enough, he said. “We haven't 
yet gotten out of low-speed. There’s a 
lot of steam and noise, but we’re not mov- 
ing at the pace we should.” His review 
of the church’s work emphasized this is 
united power, and delivered and poten- 
tial power. 

Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president of 
Midland College, reported close to 500 
enrolled. Sixty-five seniors, the largest 
class in the school’s history, will graduate 
this year. In the enrollment are 42 pre- 
theological students. Twelve students rep- 
resenting six foreign.countries are in the 
student body. A DP from Latvia will be- 
come custodian this fall. 


ACTING PRESIDENT-ELECT Dr. E. B. 
Keisler of Central Seminary said the needs 
of that institution included accreditation, 
and homes for the president and profes- 
sors. He urged that the seminary, now 
named “Central” for geographical rea- 
sons, become so in our love and support. 

Dr. O. W. Ebright, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, reported the 
awarding on May 20, 1948, of contracts 
for construction of a new home. “Com- 
pletion and dedication of our building, 
which will be the culmination of years of 
prayers, pleadings, and efforts by repre- 
sentatives of the Home, are anticipated in 
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1949. During the year Tabitha Home 
served 88 aged guests. In the children’s 
department 34 were receiving care at the 
close of 1948.” 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS were re- 
elected for a term of one year: the Rev. 
A. W. Young of Omaha, secretary; the 
Rev. R. V. Davis, Nebraska City, statis- 
tician; F. E. Wood, Fremont, treasurer. 

Helpful messages were brought by the 
following: the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, pres- 
ident of Midwest Synod; the Rev. G. L. 
Search, president of the Synod of Kansas; 
the Rev. Alvin M. Petersen, representing 
the Lutheran Student Federation of Lin- 
coln; Mrs. L. Skocpol, representing the 
WMS of Nebraska; Dr. T. D. Rinde, dean 
of Central Seminary; the Rev. Ross Hidy, 
ULCA promoter for the resettlement of 
DPs; the Rev. W. G. Wise, director of 
DP work in Nebraska; the Rev. G. P. 
Krebs, synodical trustee of Central Semi- 
nary; Mr. Kurt Weber of Chicago, repre- 
senting the ULPH; the Rev. Harvey Clark 
of Omaha, chaplain; and President 
Schuldt in his Communion sermon. 

Highlights from reports: 

A gain of 751 baptized members, 291 
confirmed members, and 776 communing 


members for 1948. 


A gain of eight in the membership of 
the men’s organizations, 217 in the wom- 
en’s organizations, 39 in the mixed organ- 
izations, and 974 in the young people’s 
organizations. 

Six installations, nine resignations, three 
transfers and three accessions of pastors 
took place in synod during 1948. 

Only new church dedicated in 1948 
was Messiah, Broadwater, on Aug. 22. 

Special occasions during 1948 were the 
laying of cornerstone for new church for 
Grace Church, Lincoln, on Sept. 12, and 
the burning of mortgage of new church 
school and parish house for Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha, on Noy. 7. 
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North Carolina Synod Elects New President 
| By CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 


High Point Pastor Succeeds Dr. Voigt Cromer after Dr. P.. D. Brown 
Declines Election. Fisher and Petrea Will Guide Synodical Paper in ‘49 


DELEGATES to the 145th convention of 
the Synod of North Carolina last month 
elected two presidents—Dr. P. D. Brown, 
of St. John’s Church, Salisbury, and Dr. 
F. L. Conrad, of Emmanuel Church, 
High Point—but only one of them will 
serve, of course. 

Dr. Brown was the choice of the dele- 
gates at the opening session in Augsburg 
Church, Winston-Salem, on April 26. But 
he requested the privilege of reserving his 
decision until the twenty-eighth. 

During the interim, speculation on the 
president-elect’s final decision Pactpied 
much of the delegates’ time. 

The morning of the closing session 
found Dr. Brown explaining his reasons 
for declining the high office; the fact that 
his heart had been in pastoral service 
rather than administrative work. 

Balloting for a successor to Dr. Voigt 
R. Cromer, who resigned recently to ac- 
cept a call to the presidency of Lenoir 
Rhyne College, began immediately. 

Dr. Conrad, for a number of years the 
synod’s secretary, was named president. 
The Rev. George F. Schott, of Calvary 
Church, Spencer, was elected secretary. 
The officers-elect will assume their new 


duties June 27. 


THE 145TH CONVENTION was consid- 
ered the best-attended, and in many re- 
spects the most harmonious and forward- 
looking in synod’s history. The statisti- 
cian’s report shows a baptized member- 
ship of 52,751, an increase of 1,161, with 
29,666 pupils in Sunday schools, an in- 
crease of 852. Apportionment contribu- 
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tions increased 86 per cent over last year, 
reaching 167 per cent of the regular ap- 
portionment. To the jointly owned insti- 
tutions was given 202 per cent of the min- 
imum. The synod’s quota for LWA to- 
taled $60,445, or 107 per cent. 

The Mission Committee’s report shows 
11 parishes on the list approved for salary 
aid by the Board of American Missions, 
receiving grants totaling $6,440, and 14 
parishes receiving salary aid from the 
synod, amounting to $7,440, a total of 
$13,880 in salary aid for missions within 
the synod. 

At the memorial service Dr. F. P. 
Cauble, of Hickory, spoke. Tributes were 
paid to Dr. W. J. Boger, of Mt. Pleasant; 
Dr. F. G. Morgan, of Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege; and the Rev. H. S. Chang, a native 
pastor in China. 


SPEAKING for Lutheridge, Director J. 
Lewis Thornburg outlined the plans laid 
down by the board of trustees, called at- 
tention to the need of developing the 
property. The board has authorized that 
Lutheridge be incorporated, that water 
and sewer lines be installed, and that cer- 
tain sections be designated for sale. Says 
the director, “We must formulate a pro- 
gram for summer activities each year, 
covering a period of 12 weeks, with a 
staff on hand constantly during these pe- 
riods.” Three steps are urged: visualize, 
organize, energize. 

Upon recommendation from the Com- 
mittee on North Carolina Lutheran, the 
editorship and office of business-circula- 
tion manager were created as separate of- 
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PasToRS CONRAD AND SCHOTT 
. . . NC Synod’s new officers 


fices. Following the resignation of the 
Rev. B. E. Petrea, editor for 12 years, the 
Rev. Roscoe B. Fisher of Lenoir was 
made editor, and Hugh C. Petrea of Salis- 
burg circulation-business manager, each 
to serve one year. Approximately 6,500 
copies are mailed each month to half of 
the congregations of the synod. 


“EVANGELISM,” said the Rev. G. Morris 
Smith, representative of the Executive 


Board of ULCA, at Tuesday night’s rally, 
“is fundamental. Its work proceeds un- 
der almost every board of the church.” 
In his address on the “World-wide Mis- 
sion of the Church,” he pointed out that 
the work of the ULC falls under three 
functions: evangelize, educate, and en- 
gage in deeds of merciful action. Super- 
vised by the Parish and Church School 
Board, effort is being made to increase the 
number of pupils in Sunday school to one 
million in 1950; and under the leadership 
of the Commission on Evangelism to in- 
crease in the same year the membership 
of the church by a million members. Dr. 
Smith also urged co-operation in gather- 
ing in 1950 the sum of $6 million 
throughout the nation for the colleges and 
seminaries of the church. 

This latter plan was further stressed 
the following evening, when Dr. Gould 
Wickey anticipated that the amount set 
up for Lenoir Rhyne College, $144,000, 
and for the Southern Seminary, $30,000, 
might be augmented by a larger goal for 
Lenoir Rhyne with solicitation to be in- 
stituted during the special Christian 
Higher Education appeal. 

Dr. Wickey was followed by the Rev. 
Kenneth Hewitt of Konnarock, Va., who 
will serve as CHEY director for the south- 
eastern region. 


Topay THE WORLD is still full of the wreckage of war—human wreck- 
age. There are casualties of delayed and uncertain peace. Some are 
victims of circumstances they could not control; some are suffering 
the consequences of their own stupidity and sin. That is not, at the 
moment, our concern. It is enough that they are harborless. In such 
a state they are God’s appeal to you and me. If we cry smugly, “It 
is their own fault. Let them bear the consequence,” I think I can 
hear One saying, “Where would you be if God gave you exactly what 


you deserve?” 


Les. F. Cuurcu, And Here a Rainbow (Epworth Press, London) 
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~ By STEWART W. HERMAN 


On Goop Fripay I flew across the 
broad mountains of Bolivia from La Paz 
to Santa Cruz where we were scheduled 
to spend the night before taking the long 
hop over the Brazilian jungles to Rio de 
Janeiro. Santa Cruz means Holy Cross 
and we got to town—bumping over the 


truck—just in time to see the Good Fri- 
day procession. 

Except for throngs in the Cathedral 
square, the little city of one-story houses 
seemed deserted. Half of the inhabitants 
were marching in the long parade and 
the other half lined the dusty streets 
around the plaza. Over everything and 
everyone there hung an air of mourning, 
largely because every woman and girl 
was dressed in black. 

There were thousands of them... all 
in black. And yet there was no feeling of 
funeral grief. Under the somber color 
of bereavement flowed an undercurrent 
of holiday spirit. As a general rule, be- 
teavement in Latin American lands re- 
quires not only black garments but also 
the total absence of cosmetics. But the 
young women of Santa Cruz, which is 
one of those fortunate communities which 
enjoys a national reputation for the beauty 
of its women, were present in full force 
to see and to be seen. 


THE FEW PRIESTS in the procession 
tried strenuously to hold their people to 
their prayers which all too frequently were 
interrupted to exchange smiles and greet- 
ings as the column moved along. At last 
came the representation of the body of 
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Insomnia in Bolivia 


unpaved road in the airline’s luggage © 
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The traveler has a hard time breathing and sleeping in the high altitude. But mis- 


sionaries are doing a good job in raising the level of Christian belief and practice 


Jesus in a large glass casket borne on the 
shoulders of a dozen men. The life-size 
crucified figure was being carried as 
though from Calvary to the tomb. Until 
Easter morning it would lie in state in the 
great church to which it was being car- 
ried. 

It may be true that the Roman Church 
has only a very loose hold on South Amer- 
ica but no one in Santa Cruz could pos- 
sibly miss the meaning of Good Friday. 
Even the army garrison, afoot and on 
horseback, followed the figure of the cru- 
cified through the crowd-filled streets. 

New meaning is being given*to the 
Gospel message by Protestant mission- 
aries now working throughout the coun- 
try, even among the wild Indian tribes 
which inhabit the jungles and shoot their 
poisoned arrows at airplanes flying over- 
head. The airlines—subsidized by the 
U.S.—help the missionaries by providing 
transportation in a matter of minutes to 
villages which formerly stood at the end 
of a six-week trek by ox-cart in dry 
weather. A serious measles epidemic re- 
cently made a medical missionary accept- 
able to one savage tribe for the first time. 

In addition to the jungle and its dan- 
gers, Bolivia has another topographical 
feature which renders life difficult, 
namely, the Altiplano or high plateau. 
Landing at the La Paz airport, passengers 
suddenly feel slightly dizzy and strangely 
lax, despite the extra oxygen piped 
through tubes held in the mouth during 
the flight. The plane had climbed 15,000 
feet to reach the plateau and La Plaz it- 
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self is situated in a mountain cup two 
miles above sea level! Its air is crystal 
clear and pure but. . . thin. 


“ALTITUDE SICKNESS” affects all new- 
comers and takes various forms. I woke 
up in the middle of my first night with a 
splitting headache which kept me tossing 
till dawn. After shaving I had to lie down 
again. An uncertain queasiness kept me 
from eating much breakfast and I rested 
for another hour. Then the feeling faded 
and I was able to get to work, but every 
once in a while my mouth would open 
for an extra big gulp of air. The second 
night I awoke again in the same way but 
the headache was not so bad and in the 
morning I looked upon the majestic snow- 
capped peak and the circle of sunlit moun- 
tains with a less jaundiced eye. 

Americans resident in La Paz suffer 
from insomnia and have a hard time 
climbing the steep streets of the city with- 
out puffing for breath. With bloodshot 
eyes and an indifferent appetite they look 
with wonder on the Bolivians scrambling 
quickly up the cobblestoned hills with 
heavy loads on their bent backs. These 
natives do not suffer until they try to live 
in the lowlands, where their expanded 
lungs quickly fall prey to tuberculosis. 

In the capital city there are thousands 
of people “in costume.” Changing styles 
do not bother the Cholo women who 
dress in colorful long, full skirts, shirts 
and heavy shawls, and—to top it off—a 
round felt hat. The hats are unique. 
They somewhat resemble the bowler that 
Winston Churchill often wears and they 
range in color through many shades and 
tints of brown or gray. 

Just a perfectly round hat perched 
squarely or slightly askew on the braided 
black hair of every woman and girl in 
sight. They bob along in a crowd like a 
flow of volleyballs, honeydew melons and 
cobblestones. As they pass churches the 
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women lift these hats and when they go ! 
inside they take them off! There seems _ 
to be no rule about headcoverings here. 


THERE IS SOMETHING very engaging 
about these little people. They are for- 
ever on the move and they seem to know 
exactly where they are going. The com- 
merce and trade of the city move on their 
shoulders, to say nothing of the babies 
who are carried in true Indian style in a 
shawl on mama’s back. They are a 
silent people. Quietly they rest and munch 
their lunch on the city’s sidewalks, talk- 
ing only at a low pitch as though they 
know that oxygen is precious and cannot 
be thrown away on shouts. Even in a 
busy market, where marketwomen sit 
crosslegged among their produce on a 
high stand, you need not raise your voice. 

Incidentally, some of the things for- 
sale betray the ancient superstitions un- 
derlying their primitive Christian faith. 
In addition to the dehydrated (mummi- 
fied!) potatoes of unrecognizable shape 
and color, you may see a stall full of 
fetishes to be used for charms and med- 
icine: bits of stone and wood, seeds and 
teeth, even the dried-out forms of still- 
born animals. You also can buy coco 
leaves to chew, a mild dope (cocaine) 
which is said to contain a real “kick” 
when coupled with a certain mineral. 
Here are squalor, ignorance and dumb 
suffering which the love of Christ has 
barely touched to heal and bless. 


OF THE MAJOR PROTESTANT denomina- 
tions only the Methodists, Baptists (Cana- 
dian mission) and the Lutherans are rep- 
resented. The Lutheran mission is an in- 
teresting one because it does not originate 
with any of the official foreign missionary 
boards in America. It is the product of 
some men who believed that foreign mis- 
sions should be carried by interested 
Christians, not by the church bodies. They 
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set up at first a South American Prayer 


League which has now become the World 
Mission Prayer League. Most of its mem- 
bers belong to the Swedish and Norwegian 
churches centering in Minnesota. 

Today there are two ordained ministers 
of the Augustana Church in the Bolivian 


- mission and a whole series of American 


Lutheran workers from various Lutheran 
bodies in the field, about 25 all told. Al- 
though the society is not explicitly Lu- 
theran by name, its tiny congregation in 
La Paz which was only recently estab- 
lished bears the name Iglesia Lutherana 
Boliviana. The mission now has an or- 
phanage about 90 miles north of the cap- 
ital where the mission field itself begins. 

Pastor A. M. Gustafson is in charge 
and spends half the year riding from sta- 
tion to station. There is a bookstore in 
the mission office which is also head- 


quarters of the Bible Society. It is a great. 


joy to hear Pastor Gustafson describe 
the earnest and tenacious work that is 
being done by these devoted Lutherans 
in the very heart of South America. Bo- 
livia has no door to the sea but the age 
of aviation has given her a sky-door and 
a larger number of “sky-pilots.” 


THE AMERICAN Lutherans will have a 
“near relative” now that the German Pas- 


tor Otto Wolff has arrived. He had moved 
into the second. floor of an unfinished 


- house just three days before we visited 


him and he was still suffering from dys- 
entery picked up somewhere along the 
way from the Chilean coast. For a num- 
ber of years he and his wife were mis- 
sionary-teachers with the Gossner Lu- 
theran Church in India but now India is 
virtually closed to Germans. Because of 
his teaching experience, Pastor Wolff was 
engaged to teach at the German School 
in La Paz and church services will begin 
soon. There are about 300 German Prot- 
estants, including children, in the capital 
and other smaller groups elsewhere in 
Bolivia. 

Before the war Bolivia was strongly 
influenced by Nazi Germany. The local 
Nazis nearly succeeded—with German 
help—in seizing power. Even today the 
army uniforms look exactly like the Ger- 
man ones. However, the present govern- 
ment is not interested in that kind of in- 
fluence and, if immigrants come to Bo- 
livia, they must be—according to the 
Minister of Agriculture—“christians’” and 
“democrats.” Indeed, a strong infusion 
of real Christians would be of enormous 
value to this undeveloped country that 
is struggling courageously with tremen- 
dous problems. 


ri 


FAITH 
Miss Louise Jordan was a public-school teacher. As a teacher of 
my children she was a friend of our family. A few years ago she was 
stricken with a serious illness. She knew she could not live long. 
I called on her at the hospital. In spite of her hopeless physical 


condition, her usual cheerfulness had not left her. 


After a short 


visit, choking with emotion I took her hand and said, “Goodby, Louise.” 
With a radiant smile she said, “No, Pastor, not goodby but good morn- 


ing. We shall meet in the morning.” 


“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory!” 
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Is the Rural Pastorate a Sentence? 


By JOHN E. DEHAAN 


Many ministers wish to spend their lives in service of congregations in the 


country. But some attention must be given to their financial problems 


To MANY YOUNG candidates for the 
ministry, a call to a rural parish means 
time to be served, a sort of testing by fire 
as it were, preparatory to greater things. 
This attitude is not very helpful to that 
important part of the work of the church 
that must be carried on in the rural areas. 

Just as the rural and urban population 
are interdependent, so are the rural and 
city congregations of the church. It is too 
bad that these two segments of the church 
must be in competition, especially in their 
appeal to qualified pastors. 

The church has recognized the prob- 
lem. Committees have been appointed. 
- Secretaries have been commissioned. But 
—basically the solution lies in the correc- 
tion of two prevalent attitudes: 1) The 
idea that the rural parish is the stepping 
stone to the city church. 2) The idea that 
the call to a rural parish cannot be as 
attractive as the call to the city congre- 
gation. 


SOME MEN BY THEIR nature as well as 
by environment and background are best 
fitted to serve the multitudes who dwell 
in the shadow of tall buildings, whose 
lives are governed by the turning of 
wheels or the movement of the assembly 
line. But there are many whose hearts 
are “in the highlands” where lives are 
not so regimented. They can share with 
their people in the heritage of those who 
dwell close to the soil and experience the 
thrill of receiving first-hand a good many 
of God’s material blessings. 

Most of these would much prefer to 
prepare themselves for a lifetime min- 
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istry in the rural church, were it not for 
the considerations of bread and butter, of 
shoes and shirts and gasoline. No mat- 
ter how much to be desired are those 
particular rewards and satisfactions so 
abundant in the rural ministry, a man 
must live, and he must provide for his 
family. f 

The city church is not more important 
than the country church. Certainly the 
city pastor is not of a higher order than 
his rural brother. But the city pastorate 
does have some attractions that may not 
easily be overlooked. Aside from the 
nearness to educational and cultural cen- 
ters, there is usually the added attraction 
of a modern parsonage and a more ade- 
quate salary than is offered by the aver- 
age small-town or rural parish. 


How Is THE RURAL church to meet 
such competition? 

The first basic wrong attitude will be 
changed only as the second is righted. 
Positive thinking down at the grass roots, 
in the local congregations and church 
councils alone can make this change. The 
average rural pastorate can be made much 
more attractive. It can provide stiff com- 
petition with the city church in attracting 
experienced and qualified pastors. 

Pastors are human, but for the most 
part they are pretty sincere in their desire 
to serve wherever the interests of the 
Kingdom call, even though it may mean 
personal sacrifice. In a day when the 
supply of pastors barely keeps pace with 
losses by death and retirement, what 
choice morsel has the rural parish to 
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offer that might tip the balance in its 


favor? 

No tempting morsel at all. Just some 
very earnest and sincere consideration. 

A pastor does not expect that he shall 
live on a level above his people. Cer- 
tainly a congregation should be ashamed 
if its pastor were forced to live on a level 
below the average of its members. How 
well I remember the words of a man who 
later became a councilman in my first 
parish in the north woods of Minnesota. 
“T should be ashamed if my pastor could 
not afford to drive a car that would show 
up well beside my own.” 

Most rural folks are closer to their 
pastor than those of a city parish. There 


Pastor and people get together 


is greater mutual understanding. The 
common interests are less professional 


and more personal. Many rural church 


members like to share some of their good 
things with their pastor. That basket of 


-eggs—those vegetables stowed in his car. 


That dressed chicken or frozen beefsteak 
thrust into his hands at the close of serv- 


ice. Those piles of groceries at an occa- 


sional “pound party.” 
These are the emblems of the love and 


loyalty of a people for their pastor. But 
_ they are more than that. They are the 
symbols of the resources of the rural 
parish. ; 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE it would make in 
the attitude of a pastor toward a call to a 
tural parish if -he could be assured that 
his potato bin would be filled for the 
winter, and that his locker could be kept 
stocked with frozen beef and pork and 
fowl without a capital outlay from his 
salary. What a difference it makes when 
one must pay the retail price for every 
dozen eggs, and pound of butter, and 
quart of milk. 

More or less thoughtlessly the farmer 
considers the pastor’s ‘salary and compares 
it with his own net annual income after 
his expenses and even his living have been 
taken out. The pastor’s salary is rather 
his gross income out of which must come 
the cost of tools (books) and operation 
(car and office). 

The rural parish has the resources to 
even things up. The cash salary should 
be as high as the parish can reasonably 
set it, for there are many needs of the 
pastor and his family where there is no 
substitute for cash. Then a fair balance 
with the city pastorate may be maintained 
through those supplemental gifts from the 
farms and gardens of the parish—gifts 
which mean more in cash value to the 
pastor than to him who gives—gifts that 
come much more easily than cash and 
yet carry a sentimental value. 


YES, THE RURAL CHURCH has been do- 
ing that since the days of the pioneer 
churches in this land. There are still 
those among our elders who can recall 
screened parsonage porches festooned 
with links of home-made sausage, and 
cellars and pantries chock-full of the 
bounties of the earth. 

Lockers and deep-freeze units have 
revolutionized the keeping of meat and 
vegetables for year-round consumption. 
How about modernizing that custom of 
our grandfathers which made possible the 
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support of the rural pastor in their day? 

In good times or bad—if prices be high 
or low—a dozen eggs or a pound of meat 
retains its value. Why not give our pas- 
tors the assurance that those items pro- 
duced by the parishioners shall also be 
supplied for him? Then let the church 
council or a special committee relieve him 
of the humiliation of reminding the con- 
gregation that “the locker is empty,” or 
“the potatoes are running low.” 

Let pastor and people understand that 
this is not “charity,” not something extra, 
but a regular part of the support offered 
by the parish. Not something for nothing, 
but something instead of nothing. 


In A DAY when farm homes are being 
modernized, with gas and electricity be- 
ing harnessed to every chore, it is un- 
thinkable that the rural parsonage should 
be anything less. The parsonage lady of 


whom so much is expected should also 
rate a good deal of consideration by those 
among whom she and her partner serve. 

The pastor’s car, too, should be re- 
membered, and housing provided com- 
mensurate with the use he is expected to 
make of it. In a parish consisting of more 
than one congregation or preaching point 
in those portions of the country where 
winter temperatures regularly tumble to 
zero and below, provision should be made 
for heating the garage. 

Is the rural pastorate a sentence? 

It should be a call to consecrated serv- 
ice unburdened by the mental strain of 
insecurity and uncertainty upon him who 
is called to break the Bread of Life to 
others but is also responsible for provid- 
ing the physical needs of his own house- 


hold. The rural church has the resources, 


if it has the will to make it so. 


MoTHER’s Day 


WHEN I WAS TEACHING in a Pennsyl- 
vania junior high school, it was my cus- 
tom to keep a bouquet of flowers on the 
desk of my seventh-grade classroom. If 
the bouquet was in good condition on 
Friday afternoon, I would send it to 
someone who was ill, either pupils,-par- 
ents, or relatives. 

The children knew this, so I was not 
surprised when on Eriday before Mother’s 
Day, I was approached by Johnny Plock, 
a ward of the county, who had been 
placed in a private home. 

“May I please have the bonquet for 
my mother?” he asked. 
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So at the close of school I gave the ~ 


bouquet—two purple and ten red tulips— 
to Johnny. 

Early on the morning of Mother’s Day 
as I passed by a local cemetery, I noticed 
a familiar bouquet—two purple and ten 
red tulips—the only flowers on a grass- 
green grave. Pausing to look at the tomb- 
stone I read: Frieda Plock—Died June 
10, 1941. 

Momentarily I figured. At the time of 
her death Johnny was only five years old. 
Seven years later a boy with a loving 
heart remembered and cared. 

KATHERINE BENION 
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HE SERVES A CITY 


’ By BERNARD IKELER 


Dr. Ross Stover has attracted a metropolitan multitude in his dramatic 


ministry in Philadelphia. Now he wants to build a big church on Broad Street 


ON A QUIET SUNDAY morning 30 years 
ago, a woman burst into Dr. Ross H. 
Stover’s home in North Philadelphia. “A 
fire!” she gasped. “At our church, Pas- 
tor!” 

Dr. Stover probably broke his own 
track record as he ran down the street. 
His wild dash was useless. The fire was 
already beyond control. Soon, Messiah 
Lutheran would be a blackened ruin. 

Tears welled up in Dr. Stover’s eyes— 
probably because of the smoke, for he is 
not a man who cries over frustration. At 
any rate, someone put a hand on his arm. 
“Tough luck, Pastor.” 

Dr. Stover hunched his broad shoulders 
and nodded grimly. “The Christmas poor- 
gifts are in there,” he said. 

“Don’t worry,” a second man advised. 
“There'll be more poor-gifts—and a new 
church, too.” 


THE PERSON WHO MADE that predic- 
tion was definitely guilty of understate- 
ment. To be sure, a new Messiah Lu- 
theran Church rose at 16th and Jefferson. 
But the story did not end with the com- 
pletion of the structure. 

For a new spirit sprang up among the 
congregation. Church membership—some 
400 before the fire—doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled. Today, Messiah Lutheran, 
“The Friendly Church,” is the largest 
white congregation in Philadelphia. 

At the same time, Messiah Lutheran 
took on a variety of new—and somewhat 
surprising—activities. While broadcast- 
ing was still in the headphone stage, Dr. 
Stover turned to radio so his church 
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Ross H. STOVER 
Radio preacher since headphone days 


might reach thousands of Philadelphians 
who did not attend religious services. 

He worked out a system of ministerial 
internship, giving young ministers oppor- 
tunity to work in Messiah Lutheran be- 
fore they assumed pastorates. 

When the congregation had reached the 
1,000 mark, it was too large for the 
sanctuary, particularly on special occa- 
sions. So in 1930 the church held its 
Lenten services in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, later in the Academy of Music. 
Not long thereafter, the Palm Sunday 
service was conducted in Convention 
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Hall, attracting 13,500 people. 

In 1935 Messiah Lutheran staged an 
Easter sunrise service in Temple Univer- 
sity stadium. Seventy-five thousand peo- 
ple crowded seats and field; 20,000 had 
to be turned away. 


THE CONGREGATION continued to grow. 
What to do? 

Because of war shortages, a “FoR SALE” 
sign appeared in the window of an auto 
showroom at Broad and Cayuga streets 
one day in 1941. Passing by in his car, 
Dr. Ross Stover saw it, stopped, and did 
a bit of investigating. He decided he had 
found the right spot for carrying out a 
long-standing plan, The Friendly Taber- 
nacle. 

“It was just the place we wanted,” Dr. 
Stover says. “It was large, easy to get to, 
convenient for parking. So I talked with 
a realtor who had once offered to give 
me advice whenever I needed it, and he 
made inquiries. He told us the price for 
the place was $60,000. 

“We decided to take it—and to raise 
the $60,000 in 60 days, if we could. Well, 
to make it short, we did,” Dr. Stover 
states. 

“Then we had to renovate. Some peo- 
ple gave materials, some gave their skills. 
It was in war time, and the men in war 
plants worked long shifts. But scores of 
them came to work for their church after 
hours. Carpenters and electricians were 
getting $3 an hour, but they didn’t charge 
us a cent. 

“Wasn’t that something?” Dr. Stover 
murmurs. The amazement in his voice is 
genuine. 


“COLOR” IS THE WoRD for many of the 
church’s activities. For example, its 
Easter sunrise service—now staged on the 
lawn adjacent to the Friendly Tabernacle 
—features a huge floral cross, a pageant, 
a choir of 100 voices. Eight thousand 
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people took part in the service this Easter. 
Color attracts. 


But Messiah Lutheran also aims at~ 


something far more important. It sets out 
to meet the social needs of its people, 
most of whom are isolated city-dwellers. 
Consequently, the Church House—near 
the tabernacle—is virtually a club. It has 
a bowling alley, television, a print shop, 
a kitchen... . 

Here, the Scout troop meets. The boys 
print church programs and announce- 
ments. The adults gather for bowling, 
television, suppers, committee meetings. 
... For Messiah Lutheran operates seven 
days a week. 

Its lay-leaders, many of them with 20 
years’ experience, know how to arrange 
anything from a sewing bee to a chil- 
dren’s day-camp. What is more, they do 
it. As a result, the church offers some- 
thing for everyone. 


OsviousLy, Dr. Ross Stover is not 
given to idleness. In fact, he seldom does 
fewer than three things at a time. He in- 
sists that he relaxes on Monday. Actually 
he decides on sermon topics, plans church 
announcements for newspapers and radio, 
writes letters and cards to his people. 

Tuesday, he “gets down to work.” His 
week involves leading the city’s largest 
midweek service, teaching a class in pub- 
lic speaking at Temple University, con- 
ducting the men’s Bible class, making a 
Sunday morning broadcast, and preaching 
a Sunday evening sermon. 

In addition, he is called upon for per- 
sonal counseling, makes pastoral calls, 


visits hospitals, officiates at numerous 


weddings and funerals. His schedule is 
not light: the people who know him 
through radio, as well as the people of his 
church, think of him as “minister to a 
metropolis.” 

Happily, Dr. Ross Stover can take the 
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THIRTEEN THOUSAND CAME TO CHURCH 
Lenten service in Philadelphia’s Convention Hall 


pace. At 60, he remains energetic and fit. 
More from good-naturedness than from 
fear for his health, he heeds the parish- 
ioner who, on a windy spring day, warns: 
“Better put on your coat, Preacher.” 
Dr. Stover—trim, six-feet-three— 
shows little change from the young ath- 
-lete who held the boxing championship 
and the two-mile record at Wittenberg 
College 30-odd years ago. Moreover, his 
lucid sermons and books give evidence 
that he is still the student who completed 
his freshman year at Wittenberg Academy 
in a matter of three months. 


BUT LOOK AT the picture in another 
light. Forget the big numbers, the color. 
What remains? A religious circus? A 
clerical Barnum? In short, does Messiah 
Lutheran meet anything but the super- 
ficial needs of its people? 

For the answer, you will have to go to 
the people themselves—Dr. Stover will 
not give you a pat reply. Perhaps he does 
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not know the stories in detail; perhaps 
he is too modest to tell them. His people, 
however, will tell you. 

There is the young man who stutters. 
At one time, he was in danger of becom- 
ing mentally ill: he had begun to avoid 
people. He came, however, to Messiah 
Lutheran. He talked with the pastor on 
several occasions. Today he faces his 
handicaps, and the public. 

There is the woman—intelligent, 
trained in science—who was an agnostic. 
As the result of a death in her family, she 
became acquainted with Dr. Stover. She 
is no longer ‘an agnostic; she is a sincere, 
faithful church-member. 

Several years ago, a teen-age boy at- 
tended a service, not because he was in- 
terested but because his girl refused him 
a Sunday night date under any other cir- 
cumstances. Thereafter, he came to 
church regularly. Today, he is a Lu- 
theran minister. .. . 
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The stories are not spectacular. But 
one senses that church and pastor have 
struck deep into the frustration, the lone- 
liness, the sorrow of a city, and have of- 
fered people a wise and kind Christianity. 


Dr. STOVER puts the philosophy of his 
church in candid terms: “We try to reach 
the unchurched. We see the seculariza- 
tion of modern life—the success with 
which commercial amusements are com- 
peting with the church. We try to do 
something about it. 

“We begin by being friendly. We're 
not a home for saints, but a school for 
sinners. We invite people to come to our 
church. . . . I tell our people, ‘Don’t 
come to church alone—bring somebody!’ 

“Then we try to arrange our program, 
even our worship services, so that every- 
one can take part. We sing a good deal, 
because everyone can share in music. We 
arrange for fellowship and recreation, as 
well as religious education. .. . 

“By the way,” Dr. Stover says, leaning 
forward eagerly, “we’re going to build a 
new church soon—at Broad and Cayuga, 
where the tabernacle is. And perhaps 
‘we'll be able to include a roller-skating 
rink for the young people. ... 

“So that’s about it,” he concludes. 
“We're a school for sinners, not a home 
for saints.” 


THERE IS NOTHING strange about the 
fact that Messiah Lutheran is “The 
Friendly Church.” The explanation is 
simple: Dr. Stover is a friendly man. He 
has kept the common touch he learned in 
his youth. 

The son of a plasterer, young Stover 
left school at 13 and became a printer— 
hence, the know-how that today enables 
him to write church announcements with 
the skill of a professional advertising man. 
At 17 he was working for a newspaper 
in Osborne, Ohio, happy with his situa- 
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tion but not optimistic about the future. 

One Sunday in 1906, he sang a solo in 
church. The minister, Dr. Luther Spaid, 
complimented him on his voice and in- 
vited him home to dinner. After the meal, 
Dr. Spaid turned the conversation to the 
question of Stover’s education. 

“I wish I had more schooling,” Stover 
admitted. “I’ve wanted to be a minister 
since I was five years old.” 

“If you want to—hard enough—you 
can be,” Dr. Spaid replied. 

The following Tuesday, Stover enrolled 
in Wittenberg Academy, Springfield, 
Ohio, to make up for his lost high school 
days. Three years later, he entered Wit- 
tenberg College. He paid his way by 
teaching voice, doing solo work, directing. 
the Wittenberg glee club and the Spring- 
field oratorio chorus. He graduated from 
Wittenberg College in 1912, and from 
Hamma Divinity School in 1915. 


MEANWHILE, another solo in church 
was responsible for another big change. 
By chance he had glanced up at a girl 
in the balcony. “That,” he immediately 
decided, “is the girl for’ me!” After the 
service, he was introduced to her, Emma 
Stanford. He married her in 1910. 

A former assistant minister, the Rev. 
Peter Dexnis, recalls the first pastoral 
visit he made with Dr. Stover. “The house 
was rundown,” he says. “The shut-in was 
on a shabby cot in a room that smelled 
of sickness. Yet Dr. Stover sat at the 
man’s side, patted his trembling hand and 
said something comforting. 

“Before we left Dr. Stover knelt on the 
dirty, ragged carpet and prayed. The man 
smiled, said he felt better, thanked us.” 

At the time, the young minister was 
much amazed. But thousands of Philadel- 
phians will see nothing unusual in the 
story. They will consider it characteristic 
of the man who is their pastor. 
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Children in Church 


I have often wondered what Jesus meant 
when he said, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of God.” Did he mean to 
bring them to church and have them bap- 
tized, and then never bring them again, as 

* so many do? Our church seems to have very 
few children present on Sunday. 


Jesus undoubtedly was making imme- 
diate reference to what was happening 
then and there—expressing his desire that 
the little ones be brought to him without 
hindrance. But his statement implies much 
more, reaching out through the centuries. 
We are to bring them to him in a larger 
sense—in faith, worship, baptism, man- 
ner of living, and teaching, both in church 
and home. 


There are many ways of bringing any- 


one to Christ. Whether children ought 
regularly to be brought to services which 
are planned mainly for grownups is much 
debated. Worship services adapted to 
children’s degree of development are con- 
ducted by some congregations with good 
results. In other congregations they are 
brought to the older groups’ services. 

There are advantages in both types of 
practice. At least occasionally children 
ought to attend the regular service, even 
though their congregation has a “chil- 
dren’s church.” It is a part of education 
just to see a congregation of older people 
engaged in worship. Children may miss 
much of the meaning of sermons and of 
some other features of the service, but 
they are almost certain to gain valuable 
impressions from the total atmosphere— 
hymns, anthems, organ, quietness, rising, 
bowed heads, closed eyes, and the serious 
mien of adult faces. Religious education 
is not all a matter of the intellect, and 
neither is religion itself. They involve 
the whole person, for children, young 
people, and grownups. 
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Children ought to be in Sunday school 
from two or three years up. 


Adoptions 


Is the securing of an infant for adoption 
through the service of a physician, as sug- 
gested on the “Problem” page of April 13, 
a procedure to be encouraged or recom- 
mended? Aren’t there some dangers con- 
nected with such a practice? 


The statement said, “It has sometimes 
proved advantageous to make contact 
with a doctor who specializes in obstet- 
rics, or who knows of cases coming up in 
hospitals, who may be able to secure a 
baby for you.” That is true. It has been 
done successfully, but such successful 
cases are exceptions rather than the rule. 

It is safer and better to make the ap- 
proach through an established adoptive 
agency, especially through a church re- 
gional or synodical office. There is a 
better chance to get a baby that will fit 
into your life and home, that will match 
your capacities and culture. The best in- 
terests of all. will be conserved. The 
baby’s antecedents, mentality, and health - 
will be checked and approved before he 
is assigned to anyone, The necessary 
blood. tests and other examinations will 
be made. And the prospective adoptive 
parents will be carefully investigated. 

A qualified agency will make an effort 
also to place a child in a home where the 
religious faith is compatible with that of 
the mother or both parents. It will, fur- 
thermore, be in a better position, as a 
rule, to deal with the legal and other 
complications involved in taking such a 
child across state boundaries. 

Prospective adoptive parents may have 
to wait some time in order to get a child 
through an agency, maybe as long as they 
would have to wait for a baby in the 
natural process, or even longer. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A guide for a half-hour of home devotions 


A STRANGER GUEST 


IT was a time long ago, when there 
was fighting in England between the peo- 
ple who lived there and Norsemen who 
came from over the sea. There had been 
a battle, and the English had lost. 

Two of the English soldiers rode 
through the forest. They were silent. Per- 
haps the one was quiet because he was 
discouraged. But the other one did not 
talk because his thoughts were busy with 
plans to turn the defeat into victory. 

It was cold and rainy and the men 
were far away from the fort where they 
could find roaring fires and plenty of food. 
When they came in sight of a small cot- 
tage they decided to ask for shelter and 
food. 

“Yes, you may come in,” said the old 
woman at the door of the cottage. The 
men dried their wet cloaks near the fire. 
Then the younger man decided to have a 
look around the near-by forest to see if 
there were stragglers from either army. 

“Now, I am baking cakes on the hearth 
for our supper,” said the old woman to 
the stranger sitting by the fire. “Will you 
watch them for me? You shall have sup- 
per with us if you do.” 

“Yes,” nodded the stranger absently. 
His mind was far away, busy with plans 
he was making for rallying his soldiers 
and fighting another battle which he 
meant to win. 


SOME TIME LATER the woman came 
back to the cottage. She sniffed the air. 
Something was burning! She rushed over 
to the fireplace and there lay the precious 
cakes, blackened and burnt. 

She turned to the stranger. “You 
stupid!” she almost screamed. And then 
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she began to scold and call him unpleas- 
ant names. ; 

The second man had returned to the 
cottage and heard her. 

“Woman!” he called out. “Do you 
know who this is that you are scolding? 
This is Alfred, our king!” 

Then indeed the woman stopped, too 
amazed to beg pardon. 

But King Alfred was not angry. “After 
all, I did burn the cakes,” he said. 

What do you suppose the woman was 
thinking? Perhaps she felt glad that she 
had given the strangers shelter. And I 
am sure that she was sorry that she had 
lost her temper and wished that she had 
treated her king with greater kindness. 

TURN TO your Bible and read the story . 
in Genesis 18:2-8. You will learn how 
Abraham treated his stranger guests. 

WE READ the story in Genesis 18:2-8. 


WE SING a hymn: I thank Thee, Lord, 
for strength of arm (Christian Youth 
Hymnal, 283). 

I thank Thee, Lord, for strength of arm 
To win my bread, 

And that, beyond my need, is room 

For friend forlorn: 

I thank Thee much for bread to live, 

I thank Thee more for bread to give. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for snug-thatched roof 
In cold and storm, 

And that, beyond my need, is room 

For friend forlorn: 

I thank Thee much for place to rest, 

But more for shelter for my guest. 

WE pRay together. Come, Lord Jesus, 
be our guest. Help us to have the kind 
of home where you would be happy to 
dwell. Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . -. EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


All Enemies Are Helpless 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 8:26-39 


Gop’s sons have help, the help of the 
Spirit. The humbling acknowledgment of 
our weakness brings victory, for the Spirit 
steps in at the point of our defeat. We 
cannot even pray as we ought, for al- 
though we know that the goal of our pray- 
ing must be the fulfillment of our redemp- 
tion, we cannot always see what we need 
at this particular moment to attain this 
end. But the Spirit, far wiser, makes ac- 
ceptable even our wordless, though in- 
tense, prayers. 

Our unphrased desires are accepted by 
God, who “searcheth the hearts” (com- 
pare I Samuel 16:7). The last part of 
verse 27 is introduced by “that” (rather 
than “because”), which presents a de- 
scription of “the mind of the Spirit.” His 
“intercession,” unlike that of Christ (He- 
brews 7:25), does not consist in repre- 
senting us, but in energizing us. The mir- 

vacle of Christian prayer is that God both 
prays in us and answers our prayers for 
us. 


ANOTHER GROUND for confidence lies 
in the absolute authority of the God of 
grace. “All things” (verse 28)—the trag- 
edies and sorrows listed in verses 35-39— 


. are not in themselves good, but they are 


the servants of good. For “in everything 
God works for good,” that is, for the ulti- 
“mate salvation and true life of his chil- 
dren. 

i _ This timeless “purpose” poses, for us, 
__ the perplexing question of the bearing this 


_ sovereignty of God has on the freedom 
of our human wills. Paul does not dis- 


pee: _ cuss the matter, but he certainly assumes 
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that it does not cancel the obligation of 
choice (compare 8:12, etc.). It should 
be noted that Luther’s explanation of the 
Third Article in his Catechism empha- 
sizes God’s sovereignty as strongly as 
does Paul. Perhaps the best comments on 
this truth are not to be found in the- 
ological textbooks, but in the prayers of 
the church which always take this with 
full seriousness. 

This eternal and gracious will is re- 
vealed in a golden chain of divine deeds, 
each end of which lies in eternity. The 
purpose of the entire process is our sal- 
vation, here defined as our essential sim- 
ilarity to Christ (verse 29). Christ is the 
image of the Father (Colossians 1:15) 
and we are to have the same family like- 
ness. The Elder Brother brings “many 
brethren” into God’s family. (The rest- 
less urgency of the missionary breaks 
forth in the word “many.”) 


Gop’s WILL STANDS at the beginning. 
That is why men are “called” by the Spirit 
through the Word. Being called, they are 
“justified” (the whole argument of Paul 
from 6:1 rests on the conviction that this 
includes the moral consequences in the 
believer’s life). With “daring anticipa- 
tion” he adds that they are “glorified”— 
so certain is God’s work that this event of 
eternity can be spoken of as already ac- 
complished! Each link is securely at- 
tached to the others—and to God. Could 
security be greater? 

What does this mean to the individual 
believer? Paul’s answer from verse 31 is, 
in a sense, a summary of all he has said 
from 3:21. There is no equal to God, no 
one who can threaten his will. And there 
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is no doubt (5:8) that God is on our side. 
Since he has given his most precious Gift, 
“his own Son,” we have complete assur- 
ance. We can believe in God’s providence 
because we believe in his redemption. 

Since the letter as Paul wrote it had no 
punctuation, translators sometimes punc- 
tuate these verses to make three questions 
(Who accuses? Who condemns? Who 
separates?) or two questions (each an- 
swered by a statement that includes an- 
other question that answers itself). ‘The 
meaning is not affected very much either 
way. The scene is a law court. Sin rises 
to accuse us, but in vain, for we have al- 
ready been pronounced “justified.” We 
are God’s “elect.” The Christian stands 
in no fear of judgment since the Attorney 
for the defense (Matthew 10:33; I John 
2:1) is our Judge! 


BUT ARE THERE other dangers, other 
threats? Is there anything else that might 
affect Christ’s love for us? A _ glance 
through the Book of Acts and through 
Paul’s Epistles proves that Paul’s list of 
evils was based on fact, not fancy. They 
were things he had already experienced 
as he traveled in the interest of the Gos- 
pel. Writing this very letter on the eve of 
his last journey to Jerusalem, he could 
not have been unconscious of the prob- 
ability of renewed imprisonment and pos- 
sible execution (see Acts 20:22-25). But 
he had wrestled with these things before 
and he knew that, finally, they were im- 
potent. 

Psalm 44:22 furnishes both an illus- 
tration and an argument. The believer 
suffers continuous martyrdom. Paul 
knew this also (I Cor. 15:31) but it did 
not present for him the problem that it 
did to the psalmist, whose faith was 
threatened by the sufferings of the right- 
eous. To Paul “for thy sake” becomes 
“for Christ’s sake,” and such suffering 
with Christ is the way to glory (verse 17). 
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Paul was under no illusions as to evils 
Christians must bear. In them it might 
well be hard to feel God’s love or to love 
him. But our security is not dependent 
upon our feelings, but upon God’s loving 
purpose. Our deliverance is not from evil, 
but in evil. 


PAUL HAD POSSIBLY seen a Roman tri- 
umph, the victorious procession of a con- 
quering general whose chariot was pre- 
ceded by wagons of spoil and chained 
chieftains, so he seizes upon a parallel 
(verse 37). God’s customary bounty so 
far transcends our need that we are “more 
than conquerors.” Tribulation, distress, 
persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, 
sword—they are now chained and help- 
less, not because of us, but because of the 
living Lord who dwells in us. 

No power can affect that. The un- 
known terrors of death and of the life 
beyond death (from the point-of-view of 
the non-Christian), man’s most universal 
concern, are destroyed. The mysterious 
orders of spiritual beings (“angels, prin- 
cipalities, powers”), connected in late 
Jewish, Stoic and Platonic speculation 
with the heavenly bodies and regarded as 
hostile to man (Galatians 4:8-10), have 
no power. Nothing on this or the other 
side of Christ’s Second Advent can or will 
affect us adversely. ' 

Paul next touches the common super- 
stition of astrology, for “height” and 
“depth” were technical terms for “zenith” 
and “horizon,” the two celestial measure- 
ments needed to cast a horoscope. The 
stars are powerless to affect us. 

With a final, magnificent assertion of 
faith he adds, “Nor is there anything else 
that can separate us from the powerful 
love of God that has become incarnate in 
Christ Jesus.” With contemptuous aban- 
don he has piled all our enemies’ might 
on one scale, certain that God’s love in 
Christ outweighs them all. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


ONE OF THE MOST startling news stories 
that the dailies of Philadelphia have car- 
ried in recent issues is the report of the 
controversy between a couple of Roman 
Catholic priests concerning the power of 
the Church to provide salvation for sinful 
men and women. One of the priests ac- 
cused the other of a major heresy because 
he insisted that only those who give al- 
legiance to Romanism can be saved. An 
earlier teaching of the Church is found in 
the Latin declaration, “Outside the 
Church there is no redemption.” 

The principle has been a part of Chris- 
tian doctrine for centuries and is found in 
dogmatic declarations underwritten by 
Protestant scholars, but never, so far as 


' we know, with the above application. 


However, the declaration is not a new 
one. It is an implication in the teaching 
that to the Church, that is, to the com- 
munity of believers, is entrusted The 
Word which is the instrumentality where 
the revelation of the will of God is pro- 
claimed and in company with the power 


_ by which it is made the means of grace. 


God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ has given the community of be- 
lievers incalculable and varied authority, 
but He never surrendered the energy of 
salvation to individuals or to congrega- 
tions. In the United States there are in 
round numbers about 30 million Catholics 
and over 40 million Protestants. 

What could be more absurd than the 
declaration that the 40 and more million 
cannot inherit eternal life because they 
have not been baptized, confirmed, and 
given the Lord’s Supper by certain ones 
ordained by and given the title of priest? 


What says the Scripture? 
There are many verses of the Bible that 
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might be cited, as well as the general na- 
ture of the entire Bible which is the re- 
liable record of the divine provision for 
establishing the kingdom of God, and 
therein setting at naught the plans and 
temptations of Satan. One recalls and 
quotes the declaration of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, “For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him shall not perish but 
have everlasting life.” 

There is not even the shadow of man 
power or Church power in the way shown 
to man whereby he may be saved. It took 
a lot of self-constituted effrontery for 
ecclesiastics of either Catholic or Prot- 
estant companies to set boundaries to our 
Lord’s distribution of mercy. 

Whatever else may be said in favor of 
planning that 1950 shall be CHEY, that is, 
Christian Higher Education Year, there 
is discouraging evidence that we need the 
kind of instruction in the Christian re- 
ligion that will see at once the falsity of 
many of the doctrines taught in parochial 
schools. We must reduce the authority 
sought by the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
to that which neither commands nor seeks 
to exercise authority vested in the state. 
And our pastors must more specifically 
teach the inheritance of heaven. . 

Some old-fashioned fire and brimstone 
may prove the most persuasive way of 
giving men what Jesus revealed as the 
gift of eternal life in the realms of bliss. 
A Roman Catholic authority commented 
that fear is a less worthy motive than love, 
but preferable to failure to attain paradise. 
And for our comfort and assurance it 
should be emphatically taught that the 
Gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion and not solemnly installed symbols. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOKS 


What is God's Word? 


The Doctrine of the Word of God. By Joseph Sittler, Jr. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 


69 pages. $1.25. 


At the present time theologians all over the world are deeply interested in the problems 
connected with the conception of the Word of God. The traditional positions taken by 
liberals and fundamentalists have become sterile and untenable, and the Neo-orthodox have 
not succeeded in clarifying their attitude to the Bible. 

The problem is felt most acutely by Lutheran theologians, since, Lutheran theology has 


traditionally claimed to have its basis solely 
in the Word of God. The modern Luther 
research has brought this problem into the 
foreground, and has also furnished some 
valuable contributions toward its solution. 
The co-operative volume produced by Swed- 
ish theologians entitled A Book About the 
Bible is a fine example of this type of work. 

The same may be said of the book by 
Dr. Sittler here under review. This book is 
an attempt to open the discussion of this 
problem in American Lutheranism and to 
suggest the procedure for the development 
of a truly evangelical conception of the Word 
of God. 

In the first chapter, “The Structure of 
Lutheran Theology,” the author asserts that 
the doctrine of the Word of God is central 
in Lutheran theology, that it should be un- 
derstood and formulated on the basis of the 
structure of Lutheran theology, and that 
this structural principle is faith. “Faith is 
the regal name for that religous relationship 
(between a holy God and a sinful man), and 
justification by faith is the formal principle 
in which it went out to reshape the whole 
of the reformer’s theology and life.” The 
rest of the chapter shows how this principle 
determines “the basic Lutheran teaching on 
the major doctrines of theology.” 

Luther’s understanding of the Word is de- 
veloped in the second chapter. Luther under- 
stood the Word as God’s self-disclosure and 
self-communication. The Word is the Gospel 
addressed to men in the present and becomes 
effective only through the work of the Holy 
Spirit, who bears witness to the words and 
events that constitute the content of revela- 
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tion. The author goes on to show that Cal- 
vin’s conception of the relation between the 
work of the Spirit and the Word was essen- 
tially similar to that of Luther. 

The reasons assigned for the development 
of a different doctrine of the Word of God 
in Orthodoxy are that the polemical situa- 
tion seemed to demand a formal and rational 
norm of religious truth both in relation to 
the Roman Church and to the fanatics, and — 
that the old scholastic method was adopted 
to combat the adversaries. In contrast to the 
authority of an infallible church the Ortho- 
dox theologians placed an infallible book 
whose authority was fortified by a doctrine 
of verbal inspiration. 

But the result was that the evangelical 
faith became imprisoned in static categories 
and was presented as timeless and rational 
truth. Pietism was a reaction against this 
intellectualization, but in its protest it failed 
to direct attention to the object of faith, the 
living God. It made the religious experience 
of the believer the object of its concern. 

Neither Orthodoxy nor Pietism had suf- 
ficient resources to meet the onslaughts of 
rationalism, idealism and historicism. Its doc- 
trine of the Word was a caricature of the 
Reformation doctrine, and it disintegrated 
in the conflict with the scientific method and 
historical criticism. This disintegration con- 
stitutes the challenge to the present genera- 
tion of theologians to construct an evan- 
gelical doctrine of the Word which will be in 
harmony with the conception of a living 
and active God presented in the Bible and 
in the Reformers. 


The Luthera 3 


In the last chapter Dr. Sittler asserts that 


in reality no new and novel ideas are needed 
in this reconstruction, but rather a redis- 
covery and a reapplication of the resources 
which lie unused in the reformer’s concep- 
tion of Scripture and the Word of God. 
Faith must again become a central.and living 
factor in Lutheran theology and in our un- 
derstanding of the Word of God. 

Dr. Sittler has made a valuable and timely 
contribution to the discussion of this central 
doctrine in Lutheranism. We share his hope 
that this book will serve to open the discus- 
sion rather than close it. The brevity of the 
presentation has compelled the author to 
leave many points without adequate discus- 
sion. This reviewer would like to see, for 
instance, a closer identification between the 
redemptive activity of God and His revela- 
tion. 

Is not revelation in reality the result of 
God’s redemptive activity? The author has 
shown, however, the way in which this prob- 
lem must be attacked. If we perceive clearly 
the historical forces which have helped to 
determine the doctrinal formulation, we shall 
be in a better position to arrive at a vital and 
evangelical conception of the Word of God. 

Rock Island, Ill. Eric H. WAHLSTROM 


History Up to Date 


The World Since -1914. By Walter Consuelo 
Langsam.. Macmillan. 1082 pages. $5.50. 

The president of Wagner College, al- 
though he is not far past his 40th birthday, 
has already filled a good-sized shelf with the 
books he has written. They are books which 
have required immense historical research 
and exceedingly careful workmanship. 

Dr. Langsam has complicated his task of 
authorship by writing on subjects that don’t 


_ stand still. Things have been happening in 


world history since 1933 when the first edi- 
tion of The World Since 1914 was pub- 
lished. To keep the book up to date, six edi- 
tions have now appeared. The most recent 


brings the Langsam version of world his- 


tory up to mid-summer of 1948. 
Completion of World War II, organiza- 
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tion of the UN, the East-West split, estab- 
lishment of the new state of Israel, and other 
events of thunderous importance are re- 
corded in the new edition. 

All essential facts in the Langsam history 
are stated clearly and objectively. Social 
and cultural matters are given equal standing 
with political and military developments. 
There is only enough analysis and interpre- 
tation of events to keep the student clear on 
how the multitude of facts fit together. 

Although the book is a world history, 


the major attention is on events in the Euro-_ 


pean nations. There is a detailed account of 
things that were happening in central Europe 
during the long armistice, events which for 
most of us have already slipped very far 
into the past. 

For a one-volume record of what has 
been going on since a crazed student fired 
at the Archduke Ferdinand in Sarajevo on 
June 28, 1914, this book is superb. 

G. Bak: 


Christian Vocations 


Young Christians at Work. By T. Otto Nall 
and Bert H. Davis. Association Press, New 
York. [16 pages. $1.75. 

“Every job can be a Christian oppor- 
tunity.” In a series of 15 brief sketches, the 
authors report interviews with Christian 
young people in various jobs. The accounts 
give interesting information on various types 
of work even though they are not intended 
to provide a preview! of vocational oppor- 
tunities. 

The aim is to show how each of the 15 
is making his or her job one of service to 
God and man. A series of questions after 
each interview is intended to stimulate think- 
ing and discussion about the application of 
Christian principles in each field. 

A summary suggests (1) Jobs necessary 
to man’s well-being have a hint of divinity 
about them. (2) There is the obligation to 
improve the job. (3) Criticism of a job must 
result in action in accordance with Christian 
principles. 


Dover, Ohio Cart A. DRISCOLL 
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PERSONS 


Empie and Bergendoff Off fo Germany 

Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council, and Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president 
of Augustana College, are scheduled for important work 


in Germany this summer. 

Dr. Empie is spending 
May and June in that coun- 
try under the auspices of 
the Education and Cultural 
Relations Division of the 
American Military Govern- 
ment. He will remain 
abroad during July to at- 
tend the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation 
in Oxford, England. 

Dr. Bergendoff has been 
invited to spend three 
months as a lecturer in 
German universities. He 
will hold the status of visit- 
ing professor, will lecture to 
theological students of Mar- 
burg, Heidelberg, and Er- 
langen. He will also con- 
duct seminars in religious 
adult education centers— 
his subjects, “The Relation- 
ship of the Church to the 
State, to Education, to Eco- 
nomic and Other Phases of 
Contemporary Life.” 

Dr. Bergendoff’s visit is 
sponsored by the Religious 
Affairs Division of the 
U.S. Military Government. 
‘Dr. Empie’s trip is being 
made under the AMG’s 
program of International 
Religious Exchange, which 
has as its main objective 
“the creation of a gen- 
uinely peaceful and demo- 
cratic Germany, hardly to 
be achieved without a 
sound spiritual vitality on 
the part of the churches.” 
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HAGAN HONORED 
. work appreciated 


High Tributes 


Last month, the eyes of 
Philadelphia Lutherans 
were on one man—Dr. 
Peter P. Hagan, prominent 
layman celebrating his 75th 
birthday on April 16. 

The board of directors of 
Philadelphia Seminary, at 
its semi-annual meeting on 
April 26, presented him 
with a citation from the 
board, faculty and student 
body. It called Dr. Hagan a 
“humble disciple and loyal 
follower” of Jesus; “faith- 
ful steward,” “earnest la- 
borer, benevolent benefac- 
tor, understanding helper of 
numberless needy at home 
and abroad, respected cit- 
izen, and true servant of 
humanity.” 


Also during April Dr. 
Hagan received a citation 
from the Lutheran Social 
Union of Philadelphia for 
“exceptionally outstanding 
activity and accomplish- 
ment.” He was presented 
with the Union’s second an- 
nual award, given last year 
to Harry Hodges. 

When Dr. Hagan enter- 
tained some 300 guests at 
dinner at the Union League 
in downtown Philadelphia 
on April 23, high tributes 
were paid him by prom- 
inent church officials, in- 
cluding Judge James F. 
Henninger, toastmaster; 
Ministerium President Emil 
E. Fischer, Philadelphia 
Seminary President Paul J. 
Hoh, Muhlenberg College 
President Levering Tyson, 
and Clarence Stoughton, 
ULC stewardship secretary. 

In accepting one of the 
citations, Mr. Hagan asked 
his friends to “pray for me 
that I may complete the 
work I have set out to do.” 


Kafe-Kids 

“We must press the claims 
of the Christian ministry to 
our sons before they enter 
high school!” 

Such is the conviction of 
the stewardship secretary 
of the Northwest Synod, 
the Rev. Paul L. Graf, Be- 
cause of his opinion, Pastor 
Graf has been having lunch 
with promising young lads 
of the synod, encouraging 
them to consider the min- 


istry as their life’s calling. 


It’s to the Kate-Kids 
(boys of catechetical 


The Lutheran 


classes) to whom the ap- 


peai must be made, he feels. 
High school professors are 
urging the boys to go io this 
college to train for this pro- 
fession, so pastors must 
press for consideration of 
the “Queen of all Callings” 
—the Gospel ministry. 
Pastor Graf maintains 
that pastors must continue 
contacts with these boys 
through high school. 


Hidy to Berkeley 
The Rev. Ross F. Hidy, 


former director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s 
Division of American Mis- 
sions for the Pacific Area, 
has accepted a call to St. 
Michael’s Church in Berk- 
eley, Calif., effective July 1. 

In the summer of 1948, 
Pastor Hidy was called to 
do promotional work for 
the Lutheran World Action 
effort; has more recently 
been promotional director 
for the Lutheran Reseittle- 
ment Service, operating un- 
der the NLC’s Division of 
_ Welfare. 


Editor Resigns 

“The pen which we have 
wielded is now on the desk 
to be grasped by strong 
hands, with all the good 
wishes for a better North 
Carolina Lutheran.” 

With those words, Editor 
B. E. Petrea, guider of edi- 
torial policy and news- 
gathering of the North 
Carolina synodical publica- 
tion said “30"—newspaper 
parlance for finis—to the 
post he’d held since 1937. 

Editor Petrea was called 
as pastor of the Forsythe 


e parish, Rural Hall, N. C. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Auso-Ran Department. In a Philadelphia news- 
paper, a reader recenily queried a columnist “can 
you tell me where I can sell an old religious book, 
written in 1845 .. .? I have been told it is very 
valuable. If it is not, I'll give it to my church.” 

Members of St. Mark's Church, Nokomis, Ill., 
consider themselves well-informed Lutherans, for 
four good reasons: “The Lutheran,” the Illinois 
Synod's “Gleaner,” “Daily Devotions” and the Sun- 
day bulletins are mailed regularly to each family. 
This project is in its fourth year. The Rev. A. L. 
Angersbach is pastor. 

An annual Lutheran Bowl, which would send two 
of the best Lutheran college and university football 
squads against each other, is a plan being studied by 
the Lutheran Businessmen’s Club of Greater Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mr. Einar Carlson, chairman of a special 
commitiee of the club, has contacted many Lutheran 
institutions of higher learning, has found the idea 
being well received by most of them. 

Six Lutheran laymen—three ULCA, two Missouri 
and an ALC—are active members of the Indiana 
State legislature. ULCA men are Paul Moellering, 
of Our Saviour Church, Ft. Wayne; Harry Latham, 
of Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis; and State Sen- 
ator Hoyt Moore, of Christ Church, Indianapolis. 

This Easter marked the 25th presentation of 
Handel’s Messiah by the choir of St. Paul’s Church, 
Wichita, Kan. Two members of the original chorus 
—Mrs. E. E. Siauffer and Charles Hornecker—kKept 
their perfect attendance records intaci, as did H. B. 
Marts, string bass player, who appeared with the 
accompanying orchestra for the 25th time. Sixty 
voices assisted in the program, broadcast over KFH, 
Wichita, as compared with the 26 in the first per- 
formance on April 12, 1925. 

“Ht still holds!" exclaimed the treasurer of Salem 
English Church, Minneapolis, to Pastor Paul Luther 
Weizler recently. “What holds?" “Every contribui- 
ing member of the congregation (there are 1,300 
of them) give to benevolence.” 

Offerings at St. Peter’s Church, Kitchener, On- 
tario, have increased over 34 per cent. Pastor Albert 
Lotz says it’s due to the growing practice of tithing 
among the congregation. 


CAMPUS 


DIRECTOR LINDBERG 


. .. to Germany 


Lindberg for Hong 
Dr. Paul M. Lindberg, 


Augustana Seminary pro- 
fessor, has been appointed 
director of the Lutheran 
World Federation’s Service 
to Refugees in Germany 
and will assume his new 
post the latter part of May. 

He succeeds Dr. Howard 
Hong, on leave of absence 
from his duties as profes- 
sor of philosophy at St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., 
who is expected to return 
to the United States with 
his family this August. 

The Service to Refugees 
was established by Dr. 
Hong in ’47 to provide spir- 
itual ministry to DPs and 
refugees at camps in the 
American, British and 
French zones of Germany 
and Austria. 

Native of Omaha, Nebr., 
Dr. Lindberg is a graduate 
of Augustana Academy, 
College and Seminary. He 
has done graduate work at 
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Chicago Bible School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Minne- 
sota, Colorado and Ne- 
braska universities. He ob- 
tained his Ph.D. at the lat- 
ter in *46. 

Dr. Hong first went to 
Europe in 1943 spending 
three years in service to 
prisoners of war. In 1946, 
he directed YMCA work 
among prisoners in Ger- 
many, Denmark and Nor- 
way. He returned to the 
United States early in °47 
to assume a professorship 
at St. Olaf. In the fall of 
the same year he accepted 
appointment to the post he 
now holds. 


Keisler Heads Central 
June 1 will mark the ef- 


fective date of the change 
of Western Seminary’s 
name to Central Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. On 
that date, the Rev. E. Bryan 
Keisler, currently profes- 
sor of practical theology at 
Western, will become act- 
ing president of Central 
Seminary. 

The Rev. Thomas Rinde, 
dean of Western Seminary, 
will continue his services as 
a professor at Central. 

Acting President-elect 
Keisler is a graduate of 
Lenoir Rhyne College, 
Hickory, N. C., in the class 
of 1920. Three years later 
he was graduated from 
Southern Seminary. Subse- 
quently he received degrees 
from Wofford College, Wit- 
tenberg, Temple University, 
and in 736, received a D.D. 
from his alma mater. 


He has served pastorates 
in Rincon, Ga., Spartan- 
burg, and Newberry, S. C., 
and was field missionary 
for Florida, Georgia and 
adjacent states. He organ- 
ized congregations in St. 
Augustine and Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Midland CHEY Objective 
A new library-adminis- 


tration building is the No. 1 
objective of a future build- 
ing program at Midland 
College. . 

The college will have i 
in mind when it partic- 
ipates in CHEY—the rais- 
ing of six million dollars 
for colleges and seminaries 
in the United States and 
Canada. 

At a recent CHEY plan- 
ning committee meeting at 
Midland, presided over by 
Dr. Gould Wickey, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board 
of Education of the ULCA, 
tentative amounts of money 
to be raised by each sup- 
porting synod were sug- 
gested. The committee rec- 
ommended that the amounts 
be approved at a later 
meeting. 


Cross Section 


Members of four Lu- 
theran bodies—the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America, the Augustana 
Lutheran Church and the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod—will be included on 
the faculty at summer ses- 
sions of Chicago Seminary. 

Among the visiting pro- 
fessors will be Dr. Bernard 
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J. Holm, president of Wart- 
burg Theological Seminary 
(ALC) at Dubuque, Iowa; 
Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer, 
professor at Concordia The- 
ological Seminary (Mis- 
souri Synod), St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dr. Edgar M. Carlson, 
president of Gustavus 
College (Augustana) at St. 
Peter, Minn.; and Dr. Theo- 


dore G. Tappert, professor | 


at Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary (ULCA). 

The summer session will 
have two terms, one run- 
ning from July 18 to Aug. 
5 and the other from Aug. 
8 to Aug. 26. Classes are 
open to pastors, pastors’ 
wives, laymen and women 
in church work. 


Kantonen fo Europe 
Prof. T. A. Kantonen, 


Hamma Divinity School 
professor, has been granted 
a six-month leave of ab- 
sence to accept an invita- 
tion to visit Europe under 
the sponsorship of the 
Church of Finland and the 
National Lutheran Council. 

In May he speaks in a 
series of pastoral confer- 
ences in Finland at the in- 
vitation of the archbishop. 
During June he will repre- 
sent the NLC at a series of 
conferences held at Bad 
Boll, Wurtemburg. In July 
and August he will work on 
construction assignments 
for the council. September 
‘will be spent lecturing at 
the University of Helsinki. 


Wittenberg Commencement 
Wittenberg College com- 


mencement week festivities 
are scheduled June 4-6. Dr. 


, i Rees Edgar Tulloss, who 
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will retire as president 
Aug. 31 after 29 years of 
service, will be presiding 
over commencement activ- 
ities at the college for the 
last time. 

The largest class in the 
college’s 104-year history 
will be graduating June 6, 
when 300 students are ex- 
pected to receive degrees. 

Wittenberg College’s cam- 
pus has come to be a select 
site for educational and 
church-related conferences. 

The schedule of confer- 
ences follows: June 10-12, 
Lutheran Laymen’s Re- 
treat; June 14-16, Witten- 
berg Women’s Guild; July 
18-19, Wittenberg-Capital 
Theological Graduate 
School; Aug. 22-26, Inter- 
national Training School, 
Lambda Chi Alpha Fra- 
ternity; Aug. 28-Sept. 4, 
Congregational Christian 
Youth Conference. 


Hartwick Careers 
Dr. Gould Wickey and 


Miss Mildred E. Winston, 
secretaries of the Board of 
Education of the United 
Lutheran Church, were 
guest leaders at the Hart- 
wick College Christian 
Career Conference last 
month. They reported heavy 
demand for Christian social 
workers and missionaries. 
, At Hartwick there are 
more than 60 students pre- 


paring for some form of re- * 


ligious work. Dr. Herman 
S. Keiter, head of Hart- 
wick’s religion department, 
stated that “the college sin- 
cerely appreciates the edu- 
cational facilities provided 
by the ULC.” 


Susquehanna Commencement 
This June, Susquehanna 


University completes 91 
years of educational history. 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the United Lu- 
theran Church, will deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon 
May 22; Dean Harold E. B. 
Speight, dean of Elmira 
College, will be the com- 
mencement speaker the fol- 
lowing day. 


Newberry Baccalaureate 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinariz, 
secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, 
will be the baccalaureate 
speaker at Newberry Col- 
lege commencement exer- 
cises in June. Dr. Reinartz 
will appear on the program 
June 5 in Redeemer 
Church, Newberry, S. C. 

One hundred twenty-five 
seniors will receive degrees 
at Commencement Day ex- 
ercises June 6. Arrange- 
ments are still incomplete 
as to the speaker that day. 


PROFESSOR HONG 


... back home 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


CALIFORNIA 
First DPs for California Synod 


SaN Francisco—The first displaced per- 
sons to arrive in the California Synod came 
to Grace Church, San Jose, last month. They 
are the Patvalneks family, Latvians from a 
concentration camp in Germany. Pastor 
C. F. Crouser reports both parents are uni- 
versity graduates and accomplished musi- 
cians. The father is an attorney. There are 
three children. A comfortable home has 
been furnished and employment provided 
for the father. 

Pastor and Mrs. D. E. Wagner, First 
Church, Oakland, are enjoying the commo- 
dious parsonage which the congregation re- 
cently purchased for $14,500. So far this 
year, the double apportionment has been 
paid at the rate of 132 per cent. 


A CHARTER MEMBERSHIP of 75 after a 
month of public worship, the purchase of a 
parsonage now under construction, and the 
president of the ULCA present at the organ- 
izational service, are the highlights in the 
story of Epiphany Church, San Leandro. 

Three months ago the Rev. Franklin Swan- 
son gave up the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion in Los Angeles which he organized two 
years ago, to begin work in the Hayward- 
Ashland-San Leandro section of East Oak- 
land. Seven weeks after his arrival 84 adults 
and 25 children were present at the first pub- 
lic worship, overflowing all accommodations 


that had been arranged. At this initial serv- 
ice 43 charter membership cards were signed. 
Formal organization occurred May 1. A 
church site in Fairmont Terrace is under 
consideration. 

Mipway between the Golden Gate Park 
and the Golden Gate, First Church, San 
Francisco, has broken ground for a new 
building which should be ready for fall oc- 
cupancy. The Rev. Edward Spirer, synodical 
director of Building Operations, is directing 
construction. The pastor of First Church, 
the Rev. Dwight Miley, is president of the 
Lutheran Welfare Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia, whose headquarters are now at the 
corner of Turk and Van Ness Ave. 


Dr. Edward Mattson, institutional pastor 
of this Welfare Council, was invited to speak 
at the induction service of the police officers 
in Oakland. Ninety officers were present. 
He has recently been elected to member- 
ship in the Bay Counties Police Officers’ 
Association. It is thought this is the first 
time such a thing has happened. 


After several years with the National Lu- 
theran Council’s Division of American Mis- 
sions at the Housing Area at Richmond, 
Calif., the Rev. Ross Hidy has been called 
to St. Michael’s Church, Berkeley. This is 
one of the older congregations of synod with 
a property valued at more than $50,000 and 
a communing membership of 250. 


W. E. CROUSER 


When Governor Earle C. Clements, 
of Kentucky, received the state car 
from the French people's Gratitude 


Train, Pastor Roger G. Imhoff 
(right), of Fenner Memorial 
Church, Louisville, was on the 


speakers’ stand as chairman of the 
state welcoming committee 
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When the cornerstone for the new 
St. Mark's Church, Kenmore, N. Y., 
was laid, participating were: left 
to right, Dr. John M. Strodel, 
Western conference president; Pas- 
tor Donald R. Pichaske, Contractor 
F. T. Williams, Foreman Herbert 
Garner, and New York Home Mis- 
sions Superintendent Eugene C. 
Kreider 


ILLINOIS 


Way Ahead in Benevolence 


SPRINGFIELD—Grace Church, Champaign, 
the Rev. Aksel Larsen pastor, reports 77 per 
cent of the 1949 benevolence quota received, 
and more than 50 per cent for Lutheran 
World Action. Services on April 24 were 
conducted by Lutheran students of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.. Dr. Erland Nelson, pres- 
ident of Carthage College, was a speaker. 

St. JoHN’s CuHurcH, Bluffs, the Rev. 
Johann Rodvik pastor, dedicated an organ 
and chimes recently. Neighboring churches 
of the Meredosia parish, the Rev. Herman 
Wennermark pastor, cancelled their own 
- services to help celebrate. The Rev. Harmon 
J. McGuire, synodical president, spoke. Total 
cost of $2,658 was paid prior to dedication, 
and an additional $200 is on hand toward 
a tower amplification system. 

A new office is being equipped by St. 
Mark's Church, Washington. Pastor Carl D. 
Kammeyer received 54 new members at 
Easter and baptized 25 children. 
years at St. Mark's, Pastor Kammeyer has 
received more than 500 members. The con- 
gregation is now arranging housing and work 
for two displaced families. 

Tue Rev. HERMAN WENNERMARK, pastor 
of the Meredosia parish, announces his res- 
ignation and retirement as of June 30, after 
42 years in the active ministry. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Macomb, reports at- 
tendance at Lenten services increased by 
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In nine 


nearly 70 per cent over a year ago. Easter 
accessions included 17 baptized and seven 
confirmed members. A new outdoor lighted 
bulletin board has been installed, gift of one 
of the members. 

PAUL T. HERSCH 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo Church Lays Cornerstone 


BuFFALO— Years of hope and planning on 
the part of St. Mark’s congregation, Ken- 
more, N. Y., the Rev. Donald R. Pichaske 
pastor, moved one step closer to realization 
with the recent laying of the cornerstone for 
a new church building. Participating in the 
service were Dr. John M. Strodel, president 
of Western Conference the Rev. Eugene C. 
Kreider, synodical superintendent of Home 
Missions; and the pastor. 

Of modified colonial design, the new build- 
ing will have a chapel seating approximately 
200 and a parish school wing for Sunday 
school and church auxiliary activities. The 
total cost of the completed building is ex- 
pected to reach $77,500. 

Although this congregation is now in its 
22nd year, this is its first actual church struc- 
ture. Founded in a YWCA, after initial 
services were begun in a village hall, the con- 
gregation also had a store front home before 
moving into its present quarters, a large 
home completely renovated to provide for a 
chapel and some Sunday school rooms. 

WHILE ONE CONGREGATION assumes obliga- 
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tions, another joins the select group of those 
who have paid off indebtedness. This time 
it is Grace Church, Buffalo, which becomes 
debt free for the first time since 1929 when 
the present addition was built at a cost of 
$95,000. Participating in the service of burn- 
ing the $50,000 mortgage were Richard Eng- 
lish, Robert C. Orth, George Mohl, and 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 
vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
ie pater Services. 4 Weeks $130— 

8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 
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Albert Isch. The Rev. Edward G. Goetz, 
pastor of Atonement Church, preached. Pas- 
tor Edwin H. Boettger is the only pastor 
Grace has had in its 45-year history. 

Holy Trinity Church completed a $90,000 
redecorating program in time for the cele- 
bration of its 70th anniversary on May 5. 
The nave and balcony of the church have 
been repainted and the pews and floors re- 
finished. The colors were chosen by Edwin 
J. Weiss who visited European cathedrals 
last summer observing Tudor Gothic color. 
The south transept has been remodeled 

into a baptismal chapel, dedicated on Palm 
Sunday. A wrought iron screen separates the 
chapel from the nave, and a colorful damask 
dossal has been hung on the west wall of the 
transept. The baptismal font is a copy of 
Thorwaldsen’s “Angel with the Baptismal 
Shell.” Work still to be done includes in- 
stallation of a new four-manual organ. 

RECENT CHANGES of pastorates in the area 
have brought in the Rev. John Van Orsdall 
to the Blossom-Elma parish, the Rev. John 
Sanborn as new assistant pastor at Resurrec- 
tion Church, and the Rev. William Voss as 
pastor of Redeemer Church. 

ASCENSION CHURCH, Snyder, the Rev. 
Claudius Jensen pastor, broke ground for the 
first unit in its new building program, a 
$50,000 parish hall unit that will conform in 
architectural detail to the church plans. 

Sr. PauL’s CHuRCH, Williamsville, is well 
under way in a renovating and building plan. 
The interior of the present chapel has been 
renovated to provide a colonial sanctuary. 
A new wing will provide Sunday school and 
auxiliary facilities. 

DONALD R. PICHASKE 


V RGINIA 
Eight Mission Fields in Survey 


ROANOKE—When the newly created syn- 
odical Home Mission Committee met in 
Arlington, recently, Dr. L. W. Strickler, of 
Norfolk, was elected chairman. The com- 
mittee voted to request the NLC Regional 
Committee for pre-emption of the following 
prospective mission fields: Charlottesville, 
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Petersburg, and Culpepper in Virginia, and 
Norristown, Cleveland, Johnson City, and 
South Knoxville in Tennessee. Petersburg 
was to be surveyed the last of April. St. 
John’s, Knoxville, was urged to secure a 
lot in South Knoxville for a future mission. 
Pastor Max Huddle was sent to Elizabethton, 
Tenn., to conduct services for a group of 
Lutherans interested in organizing a con- 
gregation. 

Synodical Treasurer A. B. Greiner reported 
that for the first quarter the synod had paid 
$20,593.71 or 19 per cent of its total appor- 
tionment. For the same period in 1948 
$20,271.09 was paid. 

ALVIN KuHN, middler at Philadelphia 
Seminary, will serve as youth worker during 
the summer months in the synod, and pro- 
mote Luther League work. His headquarters 
will be in Roanoke. He is a native of North 
Carolina. 

ARTURS MiITANsS, 44, and his sister, Elza, 
46, Latvian DPs, are working in the Lu- 
theran Children’s Home in Salem. They 


arrived April 7. He operated a drug store 
in Dikli, Latvia, before the Russian occupa- 
tion. 

A youth camp is being planned for south-- 
west Virginia the last of June and northern 
Virginia the last of August. 

Dr. AND Mrs. Vicror McCau ey, retired 
missionaries from India, now living in Salem, 


-honored with a tea March 15 the Rev. 


Ethakoti Prakasam, president of the Andhra 
Church in India. It was President Prakasam’s 
last visit in. America before taking a plane 
to his native land. 

THE REV. BURLINGTON B. LATSHAW, JR., 
of Shenandoah, is the new chairman of the 
State Lutheran Resettlement Committee to 
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handle DPs. He succeeds Pastor Roy Sloop, 
of Newport News. 

Hoty Triniry CHurcH, Wytheville, has 
had its pipe organ rebuilt at a cost of $4,000. 

St. JoHN’s CHURCH members, Knoxville, 
gave Dr. Rudolph Schulz a new car recently. 

THE WOMEN’s Missionary Society con- 
vention will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
Luray, Aug. 23-25. 

LUTHERAN WEEK at Massanetta Springs, 
Harrisonburg, Va., is scheduled for July 18- 
24. This is the 20th anniversary. The at- 
tendance goal is 900. 

FRANK K. EFIRD 


—— Church Bulletins 


ew 4 Every progressive church should use 

Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical. Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections. Thousands of enthusiastic 
letters from Pastors. Write today for 
illus. Catalog Lie 
} 608!/, E. 4th St. 


THE REY. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
DEA CONCEIVED By 
A MINISTER 

ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
THE LAST WORD Ih 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS, 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


Davenport, la. 


The Peak of Pleasure 
PARADISE FALLS 


OPEN MAY 27 — SEPTEMBER 10 


e A vacation paradise for the family amid 
the beauties of nature. Congenial, Chris- 
tian environment for relaxation and recre- 
ation. Delicious food. Swimming, boating, 
fishing and delightful hike excursions to 
cool, refreshing falls. Planned recreation 
for all ages including games, musicals, 
lectures, strawrides, dancing. Inspiring 
Sunday Church services. In the heart of 
the Poconos, 10 miles north of Stroudsburg, 
on Route 90. Write today for rates, reser- 
vations. 


ALFRED T. MORRILL, Mar. 
PARADISE FALLS 


Lutheran Association 
PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 
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ALENRY? KECK 1 


STMINGD: GLASS: 


S STUDIO sexe eT: 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appecrance 
for years fo come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
porel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,11]. New York 18, N.Y. 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church. music. 

For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Gettysburg Seminary to Rescue 


Four OF SyNop’s rural parishes are re- 
joicing over the prospects of full-time pas- 
toral care. To the Accident (Md.) charge 
has been called William E. Carlson, who 
completed his work at Gettysburg Seminary 
in February and is already on the field. 
Called from the same seminary and coming 
in May are: George C. Weirick to the Ma- 
son parish, Verle C. Schumacher to the 
Aurora charge, and Beryl B. Maurer, a mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s congregation, Morgantown, 
to St. Clara. 

Graduating also in May from Gettysburg 
Seminary will be Frank W. Klos, Jr., and 
John M. Aurand, both members of First 
English Church, Wheeling. 


The first DPs to arrive in Huntington were 
Mr. and Mrs. Anton Siiner and their two 
children from Estonia. They are happily lo- 
cated on a farm near the city and have been 
warmly welcomed by Pastor Kenneth W. 
Munster and St. Paul's congregation where 
they have been attending both Sunday 
school and church regularly. 


INDICATIVE of what the. Evangelism Ad- 
vance can mean to a parish is the report of 
Dr. William P. Cline, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Clarksburg. Thirty-four lay visitors 
interviewed 54 families, securing 15 transfers 
of membership, five reaffirmations of faith, 
the names of 16 prospects for the pastor’s 
class and 15 children to be baptized. Five 
new members were enrolled in the Sunday 
school. Writes Dr. Cline: “During the Easter 
season we received 33 adult members—not 
including the confirmation class—a large 
majority of whom were the resuJt of the 
Advance. About a dozen others are seriously 
considering membership so we are planning 
for their reception at Pentecost.” 

DELEGATES to the annual convention of 
the West Virginia Synod, to be held May 15- 
18 at the State 4-H Camp at Jackson’s Mill, 
will hear as the official representative of the 
church, Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, ULCA 
stewardship secretary and president-elect of 
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Wittenberg College. Several young men are 
to be ordained. The synodical Missionary 
Society will meet concurrently with synod. 

St. Paut’s CHurcH, Morgantown, the Rev. 
W. Roy Hashinger pastor, on the edge of 
West Virginia University campus, puts its 
students to work. On a Sunday in April the 
Lutheran Student Association had charge of 
the morning worship centered in the theme, 
“The Student Looks at Religion.” A large 
delegation of students attended the Ohio 
Valley Conference of the LSA at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Camp Luther for Lutheran boys and girls 
from || through 16 years of age will open 
on June 26 near Cowen, W. Va., for two 
weeks. Beryl B. Maurer, the 1949 supervisor, 
has completed a comprehensive 148-page 
B.D. thesis on the camp. 

THREE BROTHERHOODS in the synod have 
monthly publications. Brotherhood Breezes, 
published by Trinity, Charleston, has a re- 
cord of 13 continuous years; Brotherhood 
Beacon of First Church, Parkersburg, and 
The First Call of First English, Wheeling, 
made their appearance in 1949. 

LUTHERAN LAYMEN from both ULC and 
ALC churches in the Wheeling area gathered 
in First Church on the Monday after Easter 
to hear Zeb Trexler speak on stewardship. 

AT EpGwoop, Wheeling, the Rey. Roy J. 

Meyer pastor, a junior choir of 25 voices has 
been organized and 28 chairs have been 
purchased for choir use. . . . AT Mr. Cat- 
vaRY, Westernport, Md., and at Sr. Paut’s, 
New Haven, new organs are in use. In the 
former congregation, a brass altar cross, 
candelabra and vases were blessed at a 
service conducted by Dr. George W. Schil- 
linger, president of synod. 

First Cuurch, Wheeling, Dr. Charles G. 
Aurand pastor, has recently received $25,000 
from the estate of Mrs. Lulu B. Lynch as an 
endowment fund. Among the adult acces- 
sions to this congregation at Easter were 
four former Roman Catholics. This church 
will furnish and endow a room at the Na- 
tional Lutheran Home for the Aged at a 
cost of $1,000. F 

HAROLD L. HANN 
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Automatic 
Church Bells— 
Swinging bells— 
Tolling bells 


allin the New 


Sclubmetronic 


AUTOMATIC BELL 


The most versatile, fully 
automatic bell instrument ever 
made. A single ‘“Carillonic 
Bell” unit; amplifier; 24-hour 
program clock and automatic 
control complete with tower 
reproducer assembly. Housed 
in a single compact cabinet. 
Ideal wherever limited use of 
fine bell tones is required. 
Priced to fit any budget, from 
$95000 complete. 


SCHULMERICH 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Dept. LU95 
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SOE ee 


DECEASED 


Mrs. Barbara Fretz Kempton 

Mrs. Barbara Fretz Kempton, teacher 
and author of historical books and daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. Franklin K. Fretz, died 
on Long Island April 14. She was 47. 

Born in Quakertown, Pa., she was grad- 
uated from Easton High School and re- 
ceived three degrees (A.B., M.A. and 
Ph.D.) from Cornell University. One of 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 

Catalog free on request 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


her better known writings was History of 
St. John’s Church of Easton, Pa. 
Surviving are her husband, Donald E. 
Kempton, and her mother, of Easton. 
The funeral service was conducted in 
Easton April 18 by Dr. Henry Cornehlsen. 


William Henry Schultz 

The Rev. William Henry Schultz, 64, pas- 
tor of St. Peter’s Church, Logan Township 
in Perth County, Ontario, died April 20. 

Born at Neustadt, Ont., he was educated 
at Waterloo College and Seminary, was or- 
dained into the Canada Synod in St. Paul’s 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., June 6, 1926. 

During his ministry, he served parishes 
in Rankin, Linwood, and Logan, the lat- 
ter since 1941. He was a member of the 
board of governors of Waterloo College and 
archivist for the Canada Synod. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
Newberry, South Carolina 


Gymnasium 


Attention, Lutheran High School Graduates! 


Newberry is an accredited liberal arts college of, 
the United Lutheran Church in America, located in 


the South. 


Before you decide on your college, a folder and a 
catalog from Newberry might be helpful. 


Write 


JAMES C. KINARD, President, 


Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Martha 
Geelhaar Schultz, and a son, Eric. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
St. Peter’s Church, Logan Township, April 
24, by Canada Synod President J. H. Reble 
and the Rev. E. Heimrich. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
ACKERMAN, J. EMORY. 
Church, Gardena, Calif. To graduate study. 
Supply at Church of the Transfiguration, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 8320 Rayford Dr. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
KLINK, W. A. From York-McCool Junction 
parish, Nebr. To First Church, Rising City, 
Nebr. 
RANGELER, RALPH. From Tabitha Home, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., as assistant superintendent. To 
Trinity Church, Beatrice, Nebr. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
MOTZ-KUS, H. J. From Wooddale Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. To Billings, Mont., as 
synodical missionary. 2417 Spruce Pl. 


OHIO SYNOD 
KLICKMAN, A. H. From Honterus Church, 


From St. John's . 


Gary, Ind. To First St. Mark's Church, Toledo, 
Ohio. 1119 Grasser St. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
BAKER, THOMAS W. From Bethany Church, 
New Castle, Pa. To St. Mark's Church, Jean- 
nette, Pa. 229 N. Ist St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
McCULLOUGH, JOHN B. From Ascension 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. To St. Paul's 
Church, Aiken, S. C. 1029 Chesterfield St. 


Kvamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


CONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


4 
ay Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
> hours on N . Y. 3 Modern Hotels. 


Excellent meals. Club House, Casino, 


Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 
Golf, Movies, Social Activities. Lu- 
theran Services. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus gprs Excellent R.R. Service. 


$70. N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 
i374). 10 5- 1550. 


Enjoy a Vacation with a Plus 


® Good fishing—Relaxation 
© Good swimming—Recreation 
® Good eating—Accommodation 


All this 


PLUS 


® Bible study each morning 
© Inspirational meetings each evening 
© Christian fellowship all day 


at beautiful 


MOUNT CARMEL 


Located on the shores of Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minnesota 


June 25th . to 


September 5th, 1949 


Pastor's Retreat—August 6-13 
SPECIAL—Labor Day Retreat for church workers, Sept. 3-5 


For further information and illustrated folder, write to 


THE LUTHERAN. BIBLE INSTITUTE 


1619 Portland Avenue 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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ULC CALENDAR 


MAY 


21. Brotherhood, Maryland Synod. Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

24. Women's Auxiliary Convention. South- 
ern Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 


23-25. Central Pennsylvania Synod. St. Mat- 


thew's Church, York. 


23-25. Maryland Synod. Chapel of the Abid- 


“gig ROBES 


Pee interest in summer services 
with new light weight choir robes — 
cream or colors. Prompt de- 
liveries. Write for catalogue 
with material samples. C18 
(choir robes), J18 (junior 
choir)andP18(pulpitrobes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
"4 117 N. Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 
1000 N. Market 


A remarkably intelligent interpretation of one of the most misunderstood books of 
the Bible, written in easy-to-understand language. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Columbia 3, S. C. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 


For Enjoyment-For Information- READ... 


LETTER TO CORINTH 


These articles by Dr. Schmidt first appeared in The LU- 
THERAN. In response to many requests, the entire series 
has been made available in this book. Paul’s letters to 
Corinth live again with new meaning for our day. 


JEREMIAH FOR TO-DAY 


Jeremiah the prophet speaks to our generation. Easy 
reading, rich in content. 


A READING OF REVELATION 


ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Synod. Bethany Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Parish Workers Conference. Méiniste- 
rium, Central Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land Synods. Cape May Point, N. J. 


Slovak Zion Synod. Dr. Martin Luther 
Church, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
School of Social Missions. Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

Eastern Regional Conference on Parish 
Education. Philadelphia. 

Western Canada Synod. Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Florida Synod. First Church, West Palm 
Beach. 

New York Synod. Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo. 

Wartburg Synod. St. Paul's Church, 
Haysville, Ind. 

Midwest Regional Conference on Par- 
ish Education. Maywood, Ill. 

Canada Synod. St. Paul's Church, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 


by John Schmidt 


(UB609) Cloth Binding, $1.50 
(UB610) Paper Binding, $1.00 


by Harry F. Baughman 


(UB605) $2.75 


by Charles Leslie Venable 


(UB604) $1.75 


Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 ° 
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. . - Of each day correspondents in the 
United States, Canada and sixteen foreign 
countries are covering all the sources for 
news... 


. . . to bring you on-the-spot news cover- 
age of your church throughout the world 


. . . news that is important to you as a 
Lutheran .. . 


CHURCH NEWS almost as soon as it happens! 


Every Week in 


The LUTHERAN 
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In CONCLUSION . . 


WE DESERVE SOME criticism from 
farmers for the cover picture on this 
week’s LUTHERAN. “Don’t you know we 
use tractors for plowing and planting?” 
they will ask. 

The machine age reached the farm 
quite a while back. This month I tray- 
eled by train across Illinois and Iowa 
where it is now corn-planting time. I 
saw the farmers manipulating their trac- 
tors across broad fields. They seemed 
expert and businesslike. I didn’t see a 
single horse hauling a plow. But a man 
driving a tractor isn’t such a good subject 
for a dramatic photograph as an old- 
fashioned farmer driving his team. 

Some of the romance may have gone 
out of farm life, along with a lot of back- 
break and headache. U.S. agriculture had 
assets of $130 billion at the beginning of 
1949—definitely big business. Farm fam- 
ilies in the United States had an average 
net income of $716 per person in 1948. 

Rural churches should be thriving. We 
might expect them to be improving their 
buildings, adding schoolrooms, paying 
their pastors as much as is paid in cities. 
(See Pastor Dehaan’s article beginning on 
page 22.) 


THERE ISN’T MUCH evidence that these 
prosperous years have been a time of 
great advance in the country churches. I 
was told in Nebraska this month that 
farmers (vividly remembering the drought 
years) are holding on to their money 
tightly, not increasing their church con- 
tributions very much. 

It is essential that the rural church 
should be constantly strengthened. In- 
stead, it seems to have been slipping back- 
ward. It has been gradually losing its in- 
fluential place in the countryside. 

Protestant denominations have not 
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done much to encourage rural churches 
to unite into larger congregations, which 
automobiles and good roads now make 
practicable. Therefore a majority of 
country churches are still back in the cir- 
cuit-riding days, and have pastors who get 
around to them only twice a month. Well- 
proven methods of religious education 
have not been widely applied in the coun- 
try. 


YET EVERYBODY KNOWS that all the 
churches of America depend on the health 
and strength of the rural church. It is 
from the country that the towns and cities 
receive a constant stream of new popula- 
tion. The greatest strength of American 
Protestantism is that rural America has 
been traditionally Protestant. A 1946 
study showed that of 150,000 churches in 
the open country or small towns of the 
United States, only 6.9 per cent were 
Roman Catholic. 

Roman Catholics acknowledge that in 
93 per cent of the American villages they 
have no priest. They consider this a se- 
rious hazard to their future development. 
They are seeking energetically through 
their National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference to plant their church and schools 
in the country. 

I estimate that a good country church, 
with an energetic and capable pastor, can 
have five times as much influence in the 
spiritual life of America as a big city 
church . . . if you figure the results over 
a period of 30 or 40 years. But none of 
the Protestant denominations is putting 
nearly as much thought and money into 
strengthening its rural churches as its 
churches in the cities. That isn’t good 


strategy. 
Elion Kaff 
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in. the course of time, the things which make up your life change—change 
in value, change in the amount required. The past few years have shown 
an even greater change than usual, so that the man who is riding along 
on 1939 plans and provisions for himself and his family will find, should 


emergency arise, that changing values have substantially decreased 
the effectiveness of his financial provisions. 


A second aspect of this over-all change is that many a man is now ina 
position to make plans and provisions he only wished he could make 10 
years ago. A few minutes review of your own life insurance estate will 
tell you where you stand with respect to the future; a few minutes with 
your LB agent will show you how easily—and providently—you can 
adiust or increase your life insurance so that if will adequately fulfill 
your own and your family’s needs for today and tomorrow. 


y 


PROTECTS WHILE YOU PROVIDE 


LUTHERAN BROTH 


Af 


608 Second Ave. So. e Herman L. Ekern, Pres, eo Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GETTYSBURG 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1832 


Fully Accredited Coeducational 


A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
for Young Men and Women 


Two Six-week Summer Sessions 


June 13 - July 23, July 25 - September 3 


Commencement 
Homecoming and Graduation 
Exercises 
June 3-6 


For additional information consult 
Henry WA Hamenn oD Docotiti Done ae 


burg, Pennsylvania 
IOUUIOULIN AEA . : 
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